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MISSIONARY DISTRICTS AND THEIR BISHOPS 


I. AT HOME 


ALASKA: Peter T. Rowe, D.D. 

ARIZONA: Julius W. Atwood, D.D. 

EASTERN OREGON: Wm. P. Remington, D.D. 
HONOLULU: John D. LaMothe, D.D. 

IDAHO: Frank H. Touret, D.D. 

NEVADA: George C. Hunting, D.D. 

NEW MEXICO: Frederick B. Howden, D.D. 
NORTH DAKOTA: J. Poyntz Tyler, D.D. 

NORTH TEXAS: Edward A. Temple, D.D. 
OKLAHOMA: Theodore P. Thurston, D.D. 
PANAMA: J. Craik Morris, D.D. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: Gouverneur F. Mosher, D.D. 
PORTO RICO: Charles B. Colmore, D.D. 

SALINA: Robert H. Mize, D.D. 

SAN JOAQUIN: Louis C. Sanford, D.D. 

SOUTH DAKOTA: Hugh L. Burleson, D.D. 
Suffragan. 


SPOKANE: Herman Page, D.D. 

UTAH: Arthur W. Moulton, D.D. 

WESTERN NEBRASKA: George A. Beecher, D.D. 
WYOMING: Nathaniel S. Thomas, D.D. 


II. ABROAD 


ANKING: D. Trumbull Huntington, D.D. 
BRAZIL: Lucien L. Kinsolving, D.D. 
CUBA: Hiram R. Hulse, D.D. 
HANKOW: Logan H. Roots, D.D. 
HAITI: J. Craik Morris, D.D. (Bishop in charge). 
KYOTO: H. St. George Tucker, D.D. 
LIBERIA: Walter H. Overs, Ph.D. 

T. Momolu Gardiner, D.D., Suffragan. 
MEXICO: Henry D. Aves, D.D. 
SHANGHAI: Frederick R. Graves, D.D. 
TOKYO: John McKim, D.D. 
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NOONDAY AT THE AUDITORIUM 


The members of the Woman’s Auxiliary, the Deputies and the Bishofs swarmed outside at the nooday recess. 


Che Spirit of Missinns 


ROBERT F. GIBSON KATHLEEN HORE 
Editor in Charge Assistant Editor 
VoL. LXXXVII November, 1922 No. 11 


THE GENERAL CONVENTION OF 1922 


HE General Convention in Portland will go down in history as one of the 
“° Lae councils of the Episcopal Church. I do not say that it was the 
very greatest council, because I have always felt that the General Convention 
of 1865, when the Holy Spirit triumphed in men’s hearts over the passions 
of war and made them witnesses to their unity as brethren in Christ, was our 
greatest General Convention. But the Convention in Portland was character- 
ized by a rare spirit of fellowship and of consecration to the work of advanc- 
ing the Kingdom of God. Whatever was done there was done with reverence 
and in the spirit of unselfish service. 


The most important action taken by the Convention was the endorsement 
of the Budget and Program for the next triennium. These plans for work 
were subjected to the most careful scrutiny by chosen committees of both 
Houses and were adopted by unanimous vote. There can be no question, 
therefore, of hasty or ill-considered action. We know exactly, in plain figures, 
what will be required to keep up the work already inaugurated and what dis- 
position will be made of funds over and above what is needed to meet existing 
obligations. 

The Episcopal Church, with solemn acceptance of its responsibility and 
privilege, has committed itself to the great task of making an adequate con- 
tribution to the spread of the Gospel at home and abroad, and we believe that 
our people will respond to the call that has been made upon them. The test 
of the Church’s life, as it is the test of individual character, is the “patient 
continuance in well doing’. We made a good beginning during the past three 
years. Let us pray God to kindle our zeal and deepen our sense of personal 
responsibility, that what has been so well begun may be carried on to a tri- 
umphant issue, remembering that the true measure of manhood and woman- 


hood is the measure of our Vision. 
Beto 
q ‘ 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 


N a broad sense Portland was a missionary-hearted. convention. “How can 
the Church best do God’s will and so fulfill her mission in the world?” 
That question seemed to be uppermost in the minds of all. It is evident that 
this National Church has developed an international 
A Missionary- consciousness and glories in a World Mission. True, 
hearted Convention hours were spent in what seemed to some only meticu- 
lous discussion of the details of Prayer Book revision. 
But back of all this was a desire to enable the living Church to express a liv- 
ing faith in worship and in work and so to win the world for the Master. The 
convention was at its best when participating in technically missionary occa- 
sions. On the mornings of September 11th and 15th the two Houses set aside 
other concerns and listened to the discussion of missionary policies and prob- 
lems by bishops from the home and the foreign fields. On the evenings of 
September 12th and 14th stirring public meetings of a more popular character 
were held with vivid accounts of the progress of the Church in all parts of 
the world. No one who was present can forget the communion service of the 
women on the morning of September 7th under the leadership of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, when the wonderful triennial Thank Offering of $669,000 was 
placed upon the altar. That same evening not only the women but the entire 
convention and hundreds of Portland people gathered in the auditorium for 
a meeting at which the women’s work in the mission field was given right of 
way. It was a meeting made notable by Bishop Lloyd’s noble tribute to Julia 
Chester Emery, by the fine appeals of Bishops Mikell and Moulton on behalf 
of the South and the West, and by Dr. Sturgis’s wonderful portrayal of the 
needs and possibilities of human life in the Orient. 


INCE the Portland Convention there are two less missionary districts in 

the Church’s ranks. Southern Florida after just thirty years of district 

life became the diocese of South Florida. The thirteen years of leadership 

given by Bishop Gray and the nine succeeding years of con- 

Changes in structive service by Bishop Mann have built up a vigorous 

the Episcopate diocese that starts on its new life united and determined to 

play an honorable part in the ministry of the Church and 

the nation. The missionary district of Asheville created in 1895 became the 

diocese of Western North Carolina. Bishop Horner goes on as diocesan 
bishop and will continue his ministry of nearly a quarter of a century. 


Ill health compelled the resignation of Bishop Paddock of Eastern Ore- 
gon. The House of Bishops was loath to act, but the emphatic statement of 
Bishop Paddock’s physicians seemed to permit no alternative. To fill this 
vacancy the bishops called upon the Right Reverend William P. Remington, 
D.D., Bishop Suffragan of South Dakota. Like a good soldier Bishop Reming- 
ton leaves work he loves among the white people and the Indians of his great 
state and takes up the hard task that an immense and sparsely settled dis- 
trict like Eastern Oregon imposes. Perhaps few people have realized that 
Bishop Paddock’s service to the Church in the last fifteen years has been in 
a section of the country that has been rightly called “the last national frontier”. 
No other section of the domestic mission field presents such exacting condi- 
tions or calls for more self-sacrificing devotion. 
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The Progress of the Kingdom 


Bishop Morrison of Duluth, who recently retired from active work on 
account of age, presented his resignation and was succeeded by the coadjutor 
bishop of the diocese, the Right Reverend George G. Bennett, D.D. Although 
a diocesan bishop for the last fifteen years Bishop Morrison went to Duluth 
in 1897 as a missionary bishop, taking over among other responsibilities nearly 
all of the extensive and picturesque work among the Indians of Minnesota 
begun by Bishop Whipple. Few bishops in this country have so steadily and 
so bravely faced difficulty and hardship in carrying the Church’s message to 
the people committed to their care. After ten vears as a missionary district, 
Duluth under Bishop Morrison’s leadership became a diocese. 

To succeed Bishop Remington as assistant to Bishop Burleson in the vast 
and varied diocese of South Dakota the House of Bishops elected the Rev- 
erend William Blair Roberts, all of whose ministry has been spent in South 
Dakota. The Venerable H. R. Carson, Archdeacon of the Panama Canal 
Zone, was elected to be the first Bishop of the missionary district of Haiti. 
Although the district was erected in 1913 it has hitherto been cared for by 
calling upon the Bishop of Porto Rico or the Bishop of Panama to give Epis- 
copal oversight. Mr. Carson’s fine work in Panama, in Haiti and in Colombia 
as Bishop Morris’s effective helper pointed to him as the one man especially 
qualified to deal with Haiti’s problems and possibilities. 


HREE years ago the Church conducted a campaign which had aston- 

ishing and enduring results. The goal, expressed in terms of money, was 

not reached, but the campaign was a great success, nevertheless. It was not 

a drive to raise a fund of money. It is necessary to remind 

Our General ourselves of this, for many had the impression that it was 

Church just that. On the contrary, it was an effort to increase per- 

Program manently the regular giving of the Church for the general 

work of the Church and this could be accomplished only 

through a deepening and widening of interest in the Church’s Mission. The 

regular giving for the general work of the Church was more than doubled, 
and this giving has been maintained substantially during the triennium. 

It is not conceivable that the Church would be willing to sink back into 
the former indifference and to the former low plane of giving. It is con- 
fidently believed that the Church will desire to press forward to greater things. 
It was with this conviction that the General Church Program for the next trien- 
nium was prepared and was presented to General Convention; that the Joint 
Committee, to whom it was referred, unanimously approved it; that both 
Houses of Convention unanimously adopted it. 

The program is a detailed statement of all the work and projects which 
will be carried out to the extent made possible by the offerings of the Church. 
It includes two parts, the Budget and the Priorities. The Budget covers the 
maintenance of existing work. The Priorities covers expansion and new 
work. There is no essential difference between these two parts of the pro- 
gram. The work and projects in both are of the same character. The only 
real difference lies in the fact that appropriations have been made for all 
that is included in the Budget. Appropriations for the objects in the Prior- 
ities will be made as rapidly as the offerings of the Church will justify 

The Survey in 1919 was criticized because it was indefinite. No one knew 
just what was covered by the total sum finally fixed by the commission of 
General Convention. But the Survey served its purpose as a disclosure to 
the Church of the needs of the world and the opportunity of the Church, 
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The Progress of the Kingdom 


The Program is not open to the criticism made of the Survey. There has 
been ample time to prepare it deliberately and its most striking characteristic 
+s its definiteness. The Church knows just what will be done as the offer- 
ings are made. : 

The Program has, too, the merit of being expansible. It does not in- 
clude all that the Church ought to do. It includes a large advance over exist- 
ing work, but it could be extended indefinitely. It represents, therefore, a 
minimum, not a maximum, appeal. 

It is a splendid thing that the Church, through its chief governing body, 
has given full indorsement to the continuation of the forward movement 
which began in 1919. This is an official recognition of the fact that the 
Nation-Wide Campaign was not the expression of a temporary impulse. If 
the Church is to be faithful to her Master the movement cannot end until 
every member of the Church is awakened to a sense of stewardship and is 
active in prayer and work and giving for the Church’s Mission. 


N horror we join our voice in the appeal to the American people that they 
heed the cry of our distressed Sister Churches and respond to the impera- 
tive needs of the homeless and starving Greeks and Armenians on the shores 
of the A°gean Sea. 
Smyrna “Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of 
life,” was the charge given to the Angel of the Church of Smyrna. 
“Faithful unto death” Polycarp, the first Bishop of Smyrna, gave his life for 
the Faith. “Faithful unto death” Chrysostomos, the last Bishop, was found 
at his post when others fled, was seized, tortured, killed, and his body dragged 
in triumph through the streets. One of his last messages to an English-speak- 
ing visitor—an officer of our Department of Missions—sent greetings and affec- 
tionate regard to the Episcopal Church of America. His death preceded but 
a few days the demolition of his beautiful city by the Turks. Thus was re- 
moved the reproach of “infidel Smyrna,” the hated stronghold in which the 
Faith of Christ could not be quenched. 

With the fall of Smyrna begins a new epoch in Turkish history. The 
seemingly impossible is happening. The subdued Turk is coming back. The 
spirit of murder and lust has reasserted itself. All men between the ages of 

‘seventeen and forty-five have been slaughtered or driven into the interior of 
Asia Minor. Several hundred thousand women, children and old men are 
homeless and starving. Immediate aid must be given. (See page 732.) 


rNHE REVEREND REESE F. ALSOP, D.D., a member of the Board of 
Missions from 1897 to 1916, died at his home in New York on October 
17th. To few members of the Church has it been given to render such long, 
varied and effective service to the mission cause. As 

A Loss to the rector of Saint Andrew’s Church, Pittsburgh, Grace 
Church on Earth Church, Philadelphia, and St. Ann’s, Brooklyn, Dr. 
ie Alsop was a steadfast champion and supporter of the 

Church’s missionary enterprises. In 1899 he was elected general secretary of 
the Board of Missions as successor to the late Dr. Langford, but felt that he 
could not leave his parish work. Fight years later he resigned from his parish 
and accompanied Bishop Lloyd on his tour around the world to visit the mis- 
sion stations. Thereafter, freed from parochial responsibility, Dr. Alsop gave 


much time to eloquent and effective speaking on behalf of the Church’s Mis- 
sion, 
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De Babe Dwelt in This Mount Long Enough 


SANCTUARY OF MISSIONS 


The material for this page is adapted from the Pastoral Letter 
set forth by the House of Bishops, at Portland, Oregon, September 


18, 1922. 


OW God be praised that even 

yet His promise does not fail ! 

The gates of hell can never more 
against His Church prvail; 


‘|-*When human ties are slackened, 


and earthly Kingdoms rock 
And thrones and sceptres crumble 
like potsherds in the shock: 
‘There’s that, unearthly, though on 
earth, that ne’er shall be o’er- 
thrown. 
Laud to the King of Martyrs for 
the Victory of His own! 


—John Mason Neale. 
% 


THANKSGIVING 


E thank Thee— 

For a great Convention 
which has wonderfully revealed 
this American Church to its mem- 

-bers as a national organization, 
with a national consciousness and 
a tiational mission. 

For the thousands of men and 
women who have been aroused to 
a new sense of responsibility 
through the Church’s call to serv- 
ice, 

That in a fuller response to the 
call for service lies the hope of 
fuller Christian unity. 

That greater things are now de- 
manded of the Church and the 
individual Christian than ever be- 
fore. 


iM 
% 


INTERCESSIONS 


W E pray Thee— 

That we may bring to bear 
upon the sin, the sorrow and the 
suffering of man the whole power 
of the whole truth of God, 
through the corporate society into 
which our Lord knits the mem- 


Turn Vou and Take Your Fournep 
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bers of His Body. in fellowship 
and love. 

That our religion may not be- 
come professionaiized, having out- 
ward form without inner life. 

That we may not be too easily 
satisfied with low ideals of the 
religion of Christ. 

That we may make brotherhood 
the actual law of community life 
and so embody Christian thought 
and feeling in political and in- 
dustrial relationships. 

That as common servants of a 
common Lord we may develop a 
common life, and witness, sooner 
than we dare hope, the dawn of 
that day of unity for which we 
have prayed. 


57 
at 


E bid your prayers for 

Christiss) Holy. = Catholie 
Church, the blessed company of 
all faithful people, that it may 
please God to confirm and 
strengthen it.in- purity of faith, 
in holiness of life, and in-perfect- 
ness of love, and to restore to.it 
the witness of visible unity. And, 
as you so pray, we also cease not ~ 
to give thanks for you, making 
mention of you in our prayers, 
that you may have the spirit of 
wisdom and revelation in the. 
knowledge of God, that the eyes 
of your understanding may be en- 
lightened, that you may know 
what is the hope of Christ’s call- 
ing and the riches of the glory of 
His inheritance and the exceeding 
greatness of His power. We com- 
mend you to His care, as we call 
you to His service. May His 
Spirit guide you, His grace 
strengthen you, His peace support 
you, as you seek to do your part 
in making the kingdoms of this 
world the Kingdom of God and 


of His Christ. 
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_to see it all at close range. 


OW that the smoke of conflict 
has cleared away and the shout- 
ing and tumult have died down and 
the bishops and deputies, with their 


numerous camp _ followers, 
turned to their accustomed places, we 
can take time to look back and say it 
was a great convention. Great not 
only in point of numbers, but because 
great issues were discussed by men of 
broad vision. Perhaps our opening 
simile was_a misleading one, for a 
beautiful spirit of toleration prevailed 
in the debates, but when many men of 
many minds, all intensely interested 
in one subject, are come together, 
there must of necessity be a clash of 
opinions, and sometimes an intellec- 
tual thunderstorm serves to clear the 
air. 

The environment was worthy of the 
gathering. Portland—that city of 
roses, with its mighty rivers, its scenic 
highways, its broad boulevards, heau- 
tiful parks and public buildings— 
Portland opened wide its gates and 
welcomed the stranger with true 
Western hospitality. Elsewhere in 
this issue we shall have occasion to 
mention some of the ways in which 
the convention. was made to feel at 
home. There must have been much 
planning and arduous work on the 
part of Bishop Sumner and his com- 
mittees, but so well were the wheels 
of the machinery oiled that it all 
seemed spontaneous. Hospitality was 
in the air. Not only from the Church 
folk, but from the mayor and citizens 
of the city and from the governor of 
the state the convention received a 
royal welcome. 

The convention has grown to such 
large proportions that it is impossible 
The great 
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auditorium, accommodating on one 
floor the House of Deputies in the 
center hall, the House of Bishops on 
one side and the Woman’s Auxiliary 
on the other, was irreverently likened 
to a modern three-ring circus. With 
such attractions as the caustic elo- 
quence of the Bishop of Colorado at 
the left, the wit and wisdom of the 
deputies from Fond du Lac and Vir- 
ginia, Massachusetts and California 
in the center, and the pathetic stories 
of Deaconess Hargreaves of the Phil- 
ippines and Mrs. Wyllie of the 
Dominican Republic at the right, all 
going on simultaneously, what could 
one poor spectator do? It was im- 
possible to keep an eye on all three 
rings at once, not to speak of what 
might be called the side-shows, the 
moving pictures shown every day by 
the Department of Christian Social 
Service, the exhibits of the Seamen’s 
Church Institute, the Commission on 
Pageantry and the products of our 
mission schools—these and many 
other attractions ought to have a 
chapter to themselves. 


The doings of the convention have 
been ably told from day to day in the 
secular press and in our Church week- 
lies. We purpose in this number to 
give only some account of the joint 
sessions and mass meetings in which 
the work of the different departments 
of the Council was set forth, with 
special emphasis on missionary mat- 
ters. The October issue told of the 
opening service and of the mass meet- 
ing when the United Thank Offering 
of the women of the Church was pre- 
sented. This story will begin with the 
first business session of the House of 
Deputies, September 6th, 
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SEPTEMBER SIXTH 
W ednesday 


THE CONVENTION 
ORGANIZES 


For.the second time the House of 
Deputies elected the Reverend Alex- 
ander Mann, D.D., as its chairman. 
In acknowledging his election Dr. 
Mann, who received a prolonged ova- 
tion, said: ‘For the second time you 
have done me the unprecedented 
honor of electing me by a unanimous 
vote and I cannot and shall not try 
to tell you what this means tome... . 
For the second time in the one hun- 
dred and thirty-odd years of its ex- 
istence this convention meets on the 
Pacific Coast, and it is pleasant to re- 
mind ourselves that we meet not only 
at the cordial invitation of the bishop, 
clergy and Church people of the dio- 
cese, but we meet here also by the 
cordial invitation of the governor of 
the commonwealth and the mayor of 
this beautiful and hospitable city. 
This convention meets on the shores 
of this great ocean, destined, as most 
of us believe, to be the scene of the 
greatest and most stirring events of 
the coming century, in the happy con- 
fidence that we have the good-will and 
interest not only of the people of our 
own communion, but of all the 
Christian people of this great state 
and of all the neighboring states on 
the Pacific Coast. . . . I believe that 
we can see in the conditions of the 
time a supreme challenge to the 

‘Christian Church. The great forces 
that govern the world today are spir- 
itual, not material. It is fear and jeal- 
ousy and hatred that are holding apart 
the nations of the world today and 
the same forces are dividing American 
life into hostile camps. The supreme 
remedy is not force, not even law, but 


a new spirit. That is the teaching of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. So I bid 
you welcome in that spirit to the task 
of making this Church more united, 
more loyal, more enthusiastic about 
the great work which confronts it... . 
We are gathered, I trust, as a band 
of loyal brothers to take counsel for 
the setting forth of the Gospel of 
Christ, to take such measures as we 
can best devise for the honor and wel- 
fare and growth of the great Com- 
munion we all love.” : 

Amid great applause the Reverend 
Henry Anstice, D.D., was again nomi- 
nated for secretary. The election 
would have been unanimous, as it had 
been at every convention since 1904, 
but Dr. Anstice told the House that, 
as he had been privileged to render 
forty-five years of secretarial service 
and was now in his eighty-first year 
(at which a murmur of surprise ran 
through the seats), he felt that he must 
decline re-election. With much reluc- 
tance this decision was accepted and 
a committee, consisting of the Rev- 
erend Drs. Stewart and Stires, Messrs. 
Burton Mansfield and Frederick C. 
Morehouse, together with the chair- 
man, Dr. Mann, was asked to draw 
up a suitable memorial, which was 
adopted by a rising vote as follows: 


The House of Clerical and Lay Dep- 
uties in accepting the resignation of 
the Reverend Henry Anstice, D.D., as 
secretary of the House, desires to 
place upon record its great apprecia- 
tion of the faithful and efficient service 
which Dr. Anstice has rendered. 

As assistant secretary, or secretary, 
of the House, Dr. Anstice’s service ex- 
tends over the long period of forty- 
five years, and the large knowledge of 
the affairs of the General Convention 
consequent upon such a term of serv- 
ice has been of the greatest value to 
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the other officers, and to the members 
of the House. 

We bow to his decision to retire 
from the office of secretary, though 
we cannot accept the reason on which 
that decision has been based. Four- 
score years have not limited his effi- 
ciency, nor diminished his powers. 

In recognition and appreciation of 
all that Dr. Anstice’s efficient service 
has meant to this House, and with 
gratitude to God that he has been 
enabled to perform his duties for so 
long a time, we offer the following 
resolutions: 

Resolved, That this minute be spread 
upon the records of this House. : 

Resolved further, That Dr. Anstice 
be given the privilege of a seat upon 
the platform during the sessions of 
the House. 


The Reverend Carroll M. Davis, do- 
mestic secretary of the Department of 
Missions of the National Council, was 
elected as the successor of Dr. Ans- 
tice, with the Reverend Franklin J. 
Clark, secretary of the Council, as 
first assistant. The Reverend James 
G. Glass became second assistant sec- 


retary and Miss Helen J. Smith was 


appointed third assistant, it being the 
first time that a woman has filled this 


DR. PARDEE 


position. At the same time the House 
of Bishops organized by electing the 
Right Reverend W. Cabell Brown, 
D.D., as chairman, and the Reverend 
Dr. Charles L. Pardee, the head of 
the Church Building Fund Commis- 
sion, as secretary. 


Before settling down to business 
the House of Deputies had the pleas- 
ure of welcoming as its guests the 
Right Reverend A. U. De Pencier, 
Bishop of New Westminster and Cari- 
bou, and the Right Reverend A. J. 
Doull, D.D., Bishop of Kootenay, both 
of the Canadian Church. In ad- 
dressing the House both urged a closer 
union of the nations. “By our com- 
mon bereavement and suffering in the 
great war,’ said Bishop de Pencier, 
“surely we will tise every possible 
means in our power to prevent a re- 
currence of that catastrophe. Lloyd 
George, who is a man who weighs his 
words, said recently that the peace of 
the world depended upon the cultiva- 
tion within the nations of that Chris- 
tian spirit which has the desire for 
peace as its basis.” 
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SEPTEMBER EIGHTH 


Friday 


THE FIRST JOINT SESSION 


The first joint session of the two 
Houses was held to hear the report 
of the president and to consider the 
proposed Program of the National 
Council for the next Triennium. Af- 
ter presenting his report Bishop 
Gailor called attention to some of the 
salient features: 


“We have not, of course, been able 
absolutely and perfectly to coordinate 
all our departments in their work, but 
I want to pay this tribute to the intel- 
ligence and zeal and consecration of 
the men who have done the work, es- 
pecially to all the Executive Secre- 
taries in the Church Missions House, 
and to our splendid and devoted treas- 


LEWIS B. FRANKLIN 


urer and vice-president, Mr. Franklin. 


“Of course the Department of Mis- 
sions occupies the first place in our 
consideration. It is a splendid thing 
to think that during the past two years 
and a half we have sent out 215 of our 
Church people as missionary workers. 
The total of contributions and ap- 
propriations in the Department of 
Missions for the last year was 
$2,279,288.31, nearly twice as much as 
ever before. We received $288,180.- 
80 last year from the Sunday School 
Lenten Offering. When every man’s 
heart is full of gratitude to the women 
of the Church for the splendid serv- 
ice they have rendered, it is unneces- 
sary for me to repeat our recognition 
of the superb work of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. 

“Just a word in conclusion. My 
brethren, you and I know that in this 
time of unrest and revolution, when 
men’s hearts are failing them for fear, 
when the shadow of prejudice and 
suspicion and distrust lies heavy upon 
the world, when sinister centrifugal 
forces are threatening the very sta- 
bility of this Republic, what the world 
needs is not a new Gospel but a new 
loyalty and consecration to the old 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. You cannot 
cure smallpox with cologne water, 
and all your efforts to improve men’s 
characters by changing their environ- 
ment, to give them ideals by altering 
their physical condition, will fail un- 
less they are accompanied by individ- 
ual acceptance on the part of men and 
women of truer and higher and nobler 
ideals of human life. Right across 
the path of all our most earnest ef- 
forts to bring about the realization of 
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the brotherhood of mankind cuts the 
ugly chasm of human sin, and the 
only bridge that can span that chasm 
is the Cross of Jesus Christ. 

As Saint Paul said, the whole crea- 
tion is waiting for the manifestation 
of the sons of God, and whenever 
the sons of God shall have courage 
and faith to come out and behave 
as if they were the sons of God, then 
shall the Kingdom of God come and 
the glory and knowledge of God 
cover the earth as the waters cover 
the sea!” 


The program in detail for the next 
Triennium was presented by the treas- 
urer, Mr. Lewis B. Franklin. This is 
a book of some hundred and fifteen 
pages, prepared by Mr. Franklin, in 
consultation with the bishops and the 
secretaries of the various departments 
of the Council, and if Carlyle’s defini- 
tion of genius as an infinite capacity 
for taking pains be true, it is a work 


of genius. It is divided into two 
parts, the budget, dealing with 
work already undertaken, and the pri- 
orities, advance work which should 
be done if the Church is to continue 
to be a living force in the community. 
The budget calls for an appropriation 
of $12,600,000 for the Triennium; the 
priorities, for $8,399,071, making a 
total of $20,999,971 for the three 
years, divided as follows: 1923, $5,- 
998,232; 1924, $7,002,663; 1925, $7,- 
998,176. 


After presenting the program Mr. 
Franklin answered many questions as 
to the method of its preparation. The 
magnitude of the task, and the com- 
pleteness with which it had been done, 
drew forth many expressions of ap- 
preciation from the deputies, after 
which some of the various phases of 
the work called for by the program 
were set forth by _ representative 
speakers : 
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SOME OF THE BISHOPS IN THE PROCESSION AT THE OPENING SERVICE 


The Story of General Convention 


Bishop Burleson of South Dakota, 
for the Continental Domestic Field: 
This program, which is presented to 
you here, does not represent merely 
individual opinions of the separate 
missionary bishops, it is the opinion 
of those bishops meeting for two days 
and discussing, with one another and 
before a representative of the Council, 
before Dr. Wood, the executive secre- 
tary of the Department of Missions, 
and before Dean Davis, the domestic 
secretary, the individual needs of the 
separate missionary districts. It is, 
then, the result of conference and co- 
operation. Our former leader, Bishop 
Lloyd, three years ago urged this def- 
inite missionary policy in the Church. 
So the bishops are making it their 
task to know each others’ opportuni- 
ties and needs. And we are voting 
separately and together upon those 
things which are brought before you 
today. 

We missionary bishops desire to ex- 
press our great satisfaction with the 
administration of the National Coun- 
cil through the three years we have 
been operating together, and to pledge 
our allegiance to it for the three years 
‘to come, and to express the hope that 
we may be privileged to assist that 
body in whatever ways it may find us 
useful. 


Bishop Tucker of Koyoto, for the 
Foreign Field: Our purpose in the 
foreign field is to build up a native 
Church in order that through it the 
Gospel may be carried to the great 
masses of population. In China and 
Japan the work of organizing a native 
Church has already proceeded to a 
large extent. In Japan, next year, 
we shall organize two new independ- 
ent self-supporting Japanese dioceses 
which will elect their own Japanese 
bishops. 

The key to successful work is the 
creation of a native ministry which 
shall take the place of the foreign 
missionaries. For this purpose it is 


BISHOP TUCKER OF KYOTO 


necessary to establish- educational in- 
stitutions. It is due to these more 
than anything else that we have been 
able to do away with the prejudice 
which existed against Christianity. and 
supply the Chinese and Japanese 
churches with a splendid body of min- 
isterial and lay helpers. 


And then there is our philanthropic 
work. I have heard it said from one 
end of Japan to the other that it is 
institutions like Saint Luke’s Hospi- 
tal, Tokyo, which have been most 
potent in opening the eyes of the Jap- 
anese to the real meaning of Chris- 
tianity. 


Bishop Brent, for Church Colleges: 
I have been asked to answer the 
question: “Why should Church col- 
leges have a place on the Church pro- 
gram?” America does not realize 
that religion holds the first place in 
any true education of youth. Educa. 
tion without religion is a house with- 
out foundation and an accompaniment 
without a song, knowledge without a 
soul. Science has almost destroyed 
its creators and left us on the edge of 
ruin. Christian colleges should have 
a place on the Church’s program be- 
cause they are trying to put a right 
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accent on religion in its relation to 
knowledge. Next to evangelism, edu- 
cation is the most important business 
of the Church. 


Again, why should Church colleges 
be on the program? Because Church 
colleges, if left to themselves, have 
ceased to be Church colleges. Out 
of twenty-seven, including Columbia 
University, left to their own devices, 
five remain, the balance having died 
or become secularized. Where does 
the fault lie, with the colleges or the 
Church? The fault lies more with 
the Church than with her neglected 
children. 


Bishop T. I. Reese, for the Church 
at State Universities: In our state 
universities there are some 300,000 
young men and women from all parts 
of the country, about 30,000 of whom 
have definitely said they are related 
to our own Church. Has the Church 
any responsibilitiy to these young peo- 
ple? They are gathered together from 


BISHOP REESE OF SOUTHERN OHIO 


all parts of the country. The Chris- 
tian experience of the ages of which 
the Church is the trustee is the birth- 
right of these young people. They 
come into these universities with the 
desire for knowledge. They come in 
contact with scientific knowledge and 
the problems that go with it. If they 
are not able to obtain their birthright 
in a reasonable way they will be lost 
to the best expression of Christian 
citizenship. If it be that the Federal 
Government feels its responsibility in 
co-operating with the State in secu- 
lar education, shall not the Church co- 
operate in religious education? It 
means the opportunity of the Church 
to bring before those with whom she 
comes in contact Christian ideals and 
Christian standards, so that it is really 
recruiting for American citizenship. 
The Church should do her share in 
the development of leaders in an or- 
der “whose builder and maker is 
God.” 


Bishop I. P. Johnson, for the Preach- 
ing Mission: The Church is the 
only organization that does not exist 
for the benefit of its own members. 
It is the Body of Christ. “I came 
not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister.” That combination of Christian 
people which you call a parish does 
not exist for the good of prominent 
rectors or complacent vestries, but 
for the least of these our brethren. 
Not until the Episcopal Church gets 
out of that self-satisfied, smug con- 
ception of the Church of the Naza- 
rene, as a club for respectable people, 
into the conception that as Christians 
we are pledged to aggressive warfare 
and obedience to the Master, will She 
fulfill her Mission. 

What is that obedience? “If ye 
love me, keep my commandments.” 
What are they? “Repent ye,” “Do 
this” and “Go ye.” And if you are 
not doing these things you are not 
doing the work of a soldier that you 
promised to do. What we need to- 
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day is repentance, to “do this,” not in 
uncertainty, but with the authority 
of the Lord Jesus. 

And “Go: ye.” J remember on the 
way to the Cincinnati convention talk- 
ing to a leading business man, who 
said: “I don’t believe in missions!” 
“Well,” I-said, “did it ever occur to 
you that it is none of your business 
whether you believe in missions or 
not?” He was an apoplectic-looking 
man and I hastened to add: “Don’t 
get angry. You are the head of a 
great business. Supposing you called 
in your sixty clerks and told them 
that you were going to open a branch 
office in South Africa, and one of the 
junior clerks said: ‘Mr. Jones, I don’t 
believe in opening a branch house in 
South Africa.” I told him I would 
have hated to be there and heard his 
language. I said: “That junior clerk 
is immensely more important in your 
eyes than you are in the sight of Al- 
mighty God.” 4 

I am one who believes that this 
Church has a definite mission in a 


hazy world. Are we doing what the 
Lord Jesus told us to do? No. We 
have cross sections in the Church that 
no other religious body has. We have 
sixty-nine dioceses that are independ- 
ent regiments. Every diocese has 
parishes which are independent com- 
panies. The Nation-Wide Campaign 
is trying to fuse these regiments into 
an army with a united purpose. God 
bless them! 

We need to be converted and we 
need it badly. The Nation-Wide 
Preaching Commission is simply an 
instrument created for the purpose of 
assembling those who desire to pro- 
mote aggressive action—and I tell you 
right here frankly that the greatest 
difficulty today in the Church is the 
people who do not believe in what 
the Church was created for, but who 
are engaged in that very questionable 
practice of profiteering. on the Lord, 
getting out of religion all the respect- 
ability and social promotion possible 
and not doing the work of the Lord 
among those to whom He sent us. 
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JOHN STEWART BRYAN 


Mr. John S. Bryan, for the Work 
of the Council in General: Three 
vears ago today you stood on the 
Mount of Transfiguration. You saw 
yourselves united and marching to the 
very gates of God. And now yo 
come together to wonder if it is a 
success. Never discuss the means by 
which you have made a discovery! 
Why, Columbus discovered America 
with that little cockleshell of his just 
as well as if he had come over it. 
the Majestic. He came for gold and 
he carried no gold home with him, 
but something immensely greater 
than gold—-the hope of a New World! 

Look at what we have done in our 
Church. We have made a revolution- 
ary discovery. It is not perfect, but 
it is working. What do you believe 
Moses said to the Jews after they had 
crossed the Red Sea, when they said: 
“How about our inventory? It is not 
correct. We left some of our pans 
behind; my mother-in-law hasn’t got 
her coat.” Don’t you believe Moses 
said: “True, it wasn’t correct; true, 


we hurried away; true, we started too 
soon, but you had your choice of 
starting then or waiting for another 
Moses!” We have broken away for- 
ever from that old diocesan individ- 
ualism; we have pulled up stakes and 
left parochial selfishness and egotism. 
The Church has packed its tents and 
is on the march and anybody with any 
faith can see the far shining goal, the 
gate ofv~heaven itself. — 


~ MASS MEETING 


Department of Christian Social 
Service 


HIS meeting attracted a large 

audience. Bishop Lines pre- 
sided and in introducing the speak- 
ers said: “I am glad to welcome 
so many at this meeting. Having al- 
ready addressed a congregation for 
over an hour in this place (an allusion 
to the sermon at the opening of the 
convention) it has not been thought 
best to turn me loose tonight.” 

Miss Mary Van Kleeck, the first 
speaker, the director of industrial 
studies in the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York, began by picturing 
our Lord’s triumphal approach to 
Jerusalem, when, as He drew near the 
city He wept over it, saying, “If thou 
hadst known in this day the things 
which belong to peace! but now they 
are hid from thine eyes.” ‘“‘What are 
the things which belong to peace? 
Have we, too, been willing merely to 
honor our Lord on His journey to 
Jerusalem without trying to discover 
what changes would come about in 
the life of our communities if those 
things which He taught were truly a 
part of our lives?’ Miss Van 
Kleeck’s answers to these questions 
held the attention of the audience for 
half an hour. Her address, with 
others, has been printed in full and 
may be obtained from. the Depart- 
ment of Christian Social Service, 
281 Fourth avenue, New York. 
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SEPTEMBER NINTH 
Saturday 


ANY took advantage of the fact 
M that, being Saturday, there was 
no session of either House, to take the 
ride up the Columbia Highway with 
its succession of lovely vistas and 
its waterfalls, finest of all the latter 
being the Multnomah. The old 
Indian chief would have been hon- 
ored if he could have known how his 
name was to be perpetuated. There 
was no Jack of’other beautiful rides 
Columbia Park on the heights with 
its famous statue of Sacajawea, the 
Indian girl who piloted the Lewis and 
Clark expedition to Oregon, erect 
against her background of pines, 
pointing out over the city with its 
myriad roofs glistening far below, 
Mount Tabor with its outlook on five 


snow-capped mountains and many 
other beauty spots beckoned alluring- 
ly, and the automobile service gener- 
ously provided by the diocese made 
it possible for all to go. 

In the evening the diocese of Ore- 
gon gave a reception to the bishops, 
deputies, members of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary and visitors at the Mult- 
nomah Hotel. The spacious lobbies 
and corridors of the hotel were filled 
with those waiting for an opportunity 
to get into the ball room, where Bishop 
and Mrs. Sumner and the heads of the 
various reception committees stood in 
line to greet them. For fully three 
hours a steady stream of guests passed 
by, glad of the opportunity to shake 
their hosts by the hand. 
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BISHOP ROWE AFTER THE BIRTHDAY THANK OFFERING WAS 
; PRESENTED 


Bishop Rowe's litte son Paul is holding a model of the old Pelican made by a boy in 
Calvary Sunday School, Utica, N. Y., and used by that school to collect its offering 
for the engine of the new Pelican 
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Sunday 


LL the pulpits in Portland and 

vicinity were filled by the visit- 
ing bishops and clergy on this day. 
Many of the churches were unable to 
accommodate all who came and im- 
promptu overflow services were con- 
ducted. At the Pro-Cathedral, where 
Bishop Anderson was the preacher, 
such a service was held on the green 
at the side of the church, with Bishop 
Howden in the so-called pulpit and 
Mr. Lewis B. Franklin, treasurer of 
the National Council, taking up the 
collection in his hat! About twelve 
hundred people crowded into Trinity 
Church to hear Bishop Tuttle, who 
spoke with amazing vigor. Following 
the service he baptized a little girl for 
whose mother he had performed the 
same rite in Salt Lake City when he 
was Bishop of Utah, thirty-five years 
ago. 


THE BIRTHDAY THANK 


OFFERING 
In the afternoon at a mass meeting 
in the auditorium, the Birthday 


Thank Offering of the Church School 
Service League was presented to 
Bishop Rowe. Bishop Tuttle pre- 
sided and told the children how, 
twenty-five years ago, he went up into 
northern Michigan and found there a 
young clergyman who wasn’t content 
to do the work in his own parish but 
who went into all the country round 
about doing missionary work. “T laid 
it up in my head and when in the next 
convention they were talking about a 
bishop for Alaska and they said, 
‘There are icebergs in Alaska, there 
are bears and walruses there. Whom 
in the world will. we get to go to 
Alaska?’ I said ‘Send Peter Trimble 


Rowe. He will take care of the bears 
and walruses in Alaska!’ And he 
has been Bishop of Alaska ever since. 
He has been going along the rivers in 
summer in his boat, the Pelican, and 
it is worn out, and now you are mak- 
ing him a present so that he can buy 
a new one. I am happy and glad that 
after twenty-five years I can be here 
on this occasion to shake hands with 
Bishop Rowe.” 


Then Bishop Rowe told the children 
how the old Pelican had broken down 
after Archdeacon Stuck died, and 
how he, with the help of two Indian 
boys, had built a new Pelican at Ne- 
nana last spring. Then he carried 
his little hearers with him on his 
travels up and down the Yukon, the 
Koyukuk and the Tanana in his new 
boat last summer. Their dreams that 
night must have been a kaleidoscope 
of Indian camps, babies, bears, sal- 
mon, dogs, food cached in trees and 
the midnight sun. 
~One story that was almost too sad 
for young ears was of a family of 
five children whom he found all alone 
in a cabin far from any other habita- 
tion. “The father had been away for 
some time and one day the mother 
came in from her traps and fell dead 
on the floor of the cabin. When the 
children woke in the morning they 
saw their mother lying there. The 
oldest was a boy of nine. He realized 
that his mother was dead and he had 
sense enough to cook oatmeal for the 
younger ones. For six days these 
children were alone. I found them 
there and took them in the Pelican 
five hundred miles up to our school 
at Anvik, where they are today. That 
is what we are called upon to do and 
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that is the kind of work the Pelican 
is doing.” : “fl 
During the singing of Christ for 
the world we sing! the offering was- 
collected and amounted to $7,600! 


MASS MEETING, NATION- 
WIDE CAMPAIGN 


The evening was devoted to a mass 
meeting in the interest of the Nation- 
Wide Campaign. Bishop Reese, of 
Georgia, the chairman, defined the ob- 
ject of the Nation-Wide Campaign as 
the spread of God’s Kingdom all over 
the world. “Its purpose is to put 
before the careless, the indifferent, 
the self-indulgent, the supreme obli- 
gation of the great Mission of God’s 
Church and to win their allegiance, 
the consecration of themselves and 
their substance. You say that that 
means money. Well it must mean 
money. Money after all is only the 
expression of something better. The 
money we give is a measure of our in- 
terest and loyalty and devotion. The 
Nation-Wide Campaign is no flash in 
the pan. It is the deep consecration 
of men’s souls to the great Mission 
of the Church. 

Judge Parker, of Brookline, Mas- 
sachusetts, who spoke for the laity, 
said that there never should have been 
the necessity for a Nation-Wide Cam- 
paign, but we required a spiritual re- 
vival. “As you know it has been 
eminently successful. You know the 
great increase of workers all over the 
countries, of missionaries sent out, 
and there has been a great increase of 
the knowledge of the Church’s work. 
If nothing else justified it this pro- 
gram and Mr. Franklin’s explanation 
of it would.” 

The. iReyerend. George Graig 
Stewart, of Evanston, Illinois, fol- 
lowed in a characteristic speech, in 
which pathos and humor followed 
closely at each other’s heels: 

“When I was in France the first 
question men asked when they were 


brought in wounded was not ‘Will I 
live?’ ‘Will I see again?’ but ‘Did we 
take our objective?’ What is the ob- 
jective of the Nation-Wide Cam- 
paign? It is to bring Jesus into hu- 
man lives, because we know that if 
He but come into control of an in- 
dividual or a society all other things 
will be added. The first claim this 
campaign makes is that it 1s loyal and 
true to Jesus Christ. And the next 
thing is that it has brought into the 
Church a wonderful new spirit of 
brotherhood. 

“A new spirit, too, has come into 
our parishes. A man in Chicago has 
made the proposal that we shall adopt 
a minimum basis of ten cents a week: 
from each person in the Church to 
maintain our great work throughout 
the world. I am opposed to it. Ten 
cents a week for a minimum? Oh, no! 
When I was a young man an old rec- 
tor told me a story. It was the time 
when women wore hobble skirts. A 
couple came to him to be married and 
the woman’s skirts were so hobbled 
that she could scarcely move. When 
the proper time came the minister 
whispered to her to kneel. She said, 
‘I can’t, it’s a physical impossibility.’ 
He said, “Madam, it’s a_ spiritual 
necessity. Here’s where the material 
has to give way to the spiritual’—and 
the material gave way! In the Na- 
tion-Wide Campaign the material has 
to give way to the spiritual. 

Bishop Wise closed the meeting 
with an impassioned appeal for the 
children of the Church. “Think,” he 
said, “of the twenty-eight millions of 
children who are growing up in Amer- 
ica who never hear the name of God 
except in blasphemy or ribaldry. 
What kind of fabric are they going 
to build into America? If you are 
ever going to meet the problem of the 
nation you will never do it with Epis- 
copalian methods. It is going to take 
a Catholic Church, a national vision, 
and that is the glory of the. Nation- 
Wide Campaign.” 
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SOME MORE OF THE BISHOPS IN THE OPENING PROCESSION 


SEPTEMBER ELEVENTH 
Monday 


JOINT SESSION 


HREE mass meetings, a joint ses- 

sion of the two Houses and nu- 
merous study classes, conferences, 
afternoon teas and dinners, made a 
good full day on Monday. The seri- 
ous business of the day was the Joint 
Session of the two Houses in the 
morning, when conditions in the 
Orient, in Latin America and in Li- 
beria were described. Our statesmen- 
bishops of China and Japan talked 
frankly of their problems. Their in- 
terpretation of the mind of the Orient 
to Americans would alone have justi- 
fied the time spent in these joint ses- 
sions—if such justification were 


necessary. We wish it were possible 
to give their addresses in full: 


‘ 
Bishop Graves for China: A bishop 
from the foreign field coming here 
into the midst of all the machinery of 
the Church feels, I fancy, very much 
like some poor old Indian who has been 
brought to Washington to see the 
Great Father and has been shaken by 
the hand of the president and is then 
turned over to the agents. Because 
what we have to tell you is so entirely 
alien to the work you are doing that 
one feels incompetent to put the mat- 
ter to you as it ought to be put, or to 
be sure that you will understand the 
great questions of policy and duty 
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that are before this Church in the 
Far East. 

You get the news about the New 
Republic. What you don’t see is the 
chaos and the confusion and the blood 
and the famine and the daily suffer- 
ings of the people. Why is it that a 
people with all the ability of the 
Chinese cannot abide in peace and 
quiet? Because of the lack of honest 
men. The troubles in China would 
cease today if the leaders of the dif- 
ferent parties could keep their hands 
from picking and stealing. That is 
the plain and simple truth. If they 
had honest politicians the people 
would have liberty and the right to 
their land, which they don’t possess 
today. What is our policy in the face 
of that? It is perfectly plain that our 
policy is not to support the Monarchy 
or the Republic. The only thing we 
are after is a government that will 
give those people the right to live. 
There does exist, both in the state and 
in the army, a small body of Christian 
men who are determined to have a 
better state of things brought about. 
They are so small you don’t see much 
of them, but they exist. You have 
heard of the famous division where 
there are nine thousand Christian 
soldiers and where the general himself 
preaches and teaches the Christian 
faith. 

There is another thing that must 
be taken into account, that is the na- 
tional spirit. It is China for the 
Chinese. In the Chinese Church the 
people anticipated the national feeling 
when we founded the Chung Hua 
Sheng Kung Hui in 1912. We gave 
the Chinese, before there was any na- 
tional spirit to speak of, all they could 
possibly ask in their own Church. 
They sit in perfect equality with us 
in the Synod, and they form two- 
thirds of the membership. 

Our opportunity in China is not 
going to last forever. We have got 
to put more money into our medical 
and our educational work. Chinese 


doctors are taking the places of the 
old practitioners and the medical mis- 
sionary is the standard for them. 
Before the Government can get a 
proper educational system we have 
twenty-five years to strengthen the 
work we have. If we don’t do it now, 
we won't be able to do it at all. You 
will have to do as you did in Japan, 
see the opportunity go by and then try 
to catch up. Don’t be afraid to talk 
in big figures. 

Last of all we have got to put more 
energy into the work of spreading the 
Gospel. That is the one solid thing 
that does not change in the terrible 
condition that exists today in China. 
You remember the French used to 
say, “We -will--beat them. if the 
civilians hold out.” That is what I 
say to you. We haven’t a doubt that 
the Gospel of Christ in China is going 
to win. The question is, are you going 
to be behind it? Are you going to 
hold out? 


Bishop McKim for Japan: An 
American friend who visited Japan 
last year expressed his disappointment 
at the many changes that had taken 
place. Speaking to a company of the 
leading men of the country he said, 
“Your old altruism has vanished... . 
Your chief ambition seems to be to 
get rich, to have powerful armies and 
navies, to be aggressive and domi- 
nant.” One of the Japanese—a mem- 
ber of the House of Peers and a grad- 
uate of Harvard—replied, “It is true, 
we do wish to be rich and powerful, 
but it is not for aggression but for de- 
fence. And who taught us the value 
of armies and the need of power? 
The Americans. Commodore Perry 
came to Japan as commander of four 
of the largest war ships of the Amer- 
ican navy and he made demands upon 
us which we were too weak to reject.” 
America is responsible for the many 
radical changes in the political, eco- 
nomic and social life of Japan, and so 
she ought to be responsible for the 
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corrective to the condition consequent 
upon such changes. 

You will remember that Christianity 
was a proscribed religion until 1889, 
when the Emperor granted religious 
liberty. . . . In 1887, when the mis- 
sions of the Church of England united 
with ourselves in organizing the Nip- 
pon Sei Ko Kwai (the Holy Catholic 
Church in Japan) there were less 
than 500 communicants, but three 
Japanese deacons and not one self- 
supporting church. And yet they 
agreed to organize a constitutional 
Church years before the people had a 
contitutional government. And they 
had the supreme audacity to organize 
not only a Church but a Missionary 
Society—a notable adventure for God. 
They believe in missions! That mis- 
sionary society has today two Japa- 
nese priests and one Japanese woman 
working on the island of Formosa, 
and the whole support comes from the 
Japanese missionary society and not 
one penny from England or America. 
The feeble infant of 1887 has arrived 
at robust young manhood and the 
thirty-sixth anniversary of its birth 


and the fiftieth anniversary of the 
coming of missionaries to Tokyo and 
Osaka will be celebrated next year, . 
we believe, by the consecration of two 
Japanese bishops for Tokyo and 
Osaka. Their entire support is guar- 
anteed by their proposed dioceses. 
They will be territorially small dio- 
ceses, confined to the cities whose 
names they bear, but Tokyo has a 
population of two and a quarter mil- 
lions and Osaka one of one million 
eight hundred thousand. 


The people want to see Christianity 
in action. They say, “Show us your’ 
faith by your works.” They flock to. 
our hospitals as the people of old did 
to our Lord to see the miracles He 
did. Such institutions inspire ques- 
tions. They say, “Why is it that you 
foreign people are so sympathetic and 
ready to help us?” They come as the 
Greeks of old to the disciples of our 
Lord saying, “Sirs, we would see 
Jesus,” and the opportunity is given 
to us to tell them of the great physi- 
cian of souls. The Emperor has rec- 
ognized the great good done by Saint 
Luke’s Tokyo, by a gift of fifty thou- 
sand yen. The council of the ward in 
Tokyo in which Saint Paul’s Middle 
School is located is trying to raise an 
endowment for that school. I have 
been told that the Japanese Depart- 
ment of Education is about to make 
an annual grant of*25,000 yen to Saint 
Paul’s University for its running ex- 
penses. We need your sympa- 
thy, we need your prayers, that the 
Land of the Rising Sun may become 
the Kingdom of Him who is the Sun 
of Righteousness! 


The special problems of Latin- 
America were told by the Bishop of 


Cuba with equal frankness and 
clarity: 


Bishop Hulse for Latin-America: 
Latin America is a land of the most 
marked contrasts, both physical and 
spiritual. The greatest wealth and 
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the direst poverty are side by side. 
We read of the revolutions that are 
going on in Latin-America, of the 
political corruption, of business in- 
stability, of labor troubles, but that is 
only one side of the shield. On the 
other side are the thousands of happy 
families, the splendid family loyalty, 
the affection for the children, the dis- 
tinguished authors, the great states- 
men and lawyers. The greatest au- 
thority on international law today is 
the representative from Cuba in the 
League of Nations, the next greatest 
is one of the statesmen from the Ar- 
gentine Republic. They are trying 
the tremendous experiment of democ- 
racy, but they have not the same ex- 
perience back of them that we have. 
Especially they have not back of them 
that steadying and sobering experi- 
ence of religion that we have. The 
religious forces of Latin-America are 
inadequate to keeping Latin-America 
Christian and to applying the truths 
of Christianity to life for three rea- 
sons. 


First: Historic. There were two 
kinds of people who-came from Spain 
—those who were led by the greed of 
gold and the love of adventure and 
the lust of blood, and the soldiers of 
the Cross, the monks who came out 


STREET IN MONROVIA, THE CAPITAL OF LIBERIA : 


and converted the Indians, who es- 
tablished Christianity and who mani- 
fested the utmost devotion as they 
went into the wilderness. But they 
left no descendants. The ruling ele- 
ment of Latin-America today is com- 
posed of the descendants of the con- 
quistadores. The priesthood of the 
Roman Church is in the main made 
up of men who come from Spain, 
where they have received an educa- 
tion fine in-many respects but which 
entirely misfits them for secular life. 


The second reason for the inade- 
quacy of the religious forces of 
Latin-America is summed up in the 
word “Inquisition,” which lasted for 
over three hundred years ‘and came to 
an end one hundred years ago. That 
religious appeal was not based on 
reason, or on appeal to the conscience, 
but on fear, and the result is that the 
people have been driven away from 
religion. 

The third reason for the inadequacy 
of religion in Latin-America is that 
religious leaders have been too prone 
to incorporate with Christianity 
heathen elements, and when the force 
of Christianity based on law was 
withdrawn and Christian belief large 
ly disappeared, the heathen elements 
remained. 
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Christianity has a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to take this fluid mass of hu- 
manity and print on it the image and 
superscription of the Christ to Whom 
they belong. They are our own 
brothers. They are right at our own 
doors. They are trying the same ex- 
periment of democracy that we are 
trying, and the only way in which 
democracy can work is by the applica- 
tion of Christian principles. 

The last speaker, Bishop Overs, 
said that the world war had made a 
new map for Africa. Five European 
nations today control that continent. 
He saw a gathering cloud of danger 
in the fact that one of those nations 
is conscripting the natives to build up 
a great military machine against an- 
other war. _ 


Bishop Overs for Liberia: The only 
part of the great continent which has 
been given to us for missionary pur- 
poses is Liberia. The population is 
divided into three parts: there are 
10,000 descendants of the original 
American Negroes who colonized Li- 
beria; there are 14,000 educated na- 
tives from the tribes living in the 
civilized part of the coast; there are 
about 1,500,000 divided among some 
forty tribes in the interior of Liberia. 
These latter the American Church has 
barely touched. 


Liberia is, the oldest mission field 
of the Church, and what have we to 
show? I have just come back from 
the district where under great difficul- 
ties I have visited every mission sta- 
tion. I found there ninety parishes 
and missions with thirty-three native 
clergy and 9,070 baptized members, 
making our Church the greatest re- 
ligious force in the country. There 
are also eighty-one schools with one 
hundred and three teachers, making 
our Church the greatest educational 
force in the country. There is one 
thing I am tremendously proud of and 
that is that in Liberia we generate 
our own force, we create our own 


power. Nearly every one of our 
clergy and all of our teachers were 
educated in Liberia and they are the 
finest lot of men and women that you 
can find on the West Coast of Africa. 
They are fine scholars. The president 
of the republic and the attorney-gen- 
eral are vestrymen in our Church. 
The judge of the supreme court is a 
Churchman. But there is one side of 
education we have neglected, the 
practical side. We must add three 
things — industry, agriculture and 
medicine. We have had the joy this 
year of opening the first industrial 
school in Liberia, teaching carpentry, 
printing, and everything else that is 
taught in an up-to-date industrial 
school. 


In a country where there are nearly 
2,000,000 people and only eight doc- 
tors—two white and six colored—you 
will see the need for medical work. 
We have begun to build a small hos- 
pital in Cape Palmas. I hope we may 
have soon an up-to-date surgeon and 
specialist in tropical diseases who will 
train up doctors for their own people. 

The conditions that followed the 
world war have made a new map for 
Africa. Africa today is governed and 
controlled by five European nations. 
Commercially Africa is a great treas- 
ure house, but so many people fail 
to understand that the greatest treas- 
ure in Africa is the natives. No man 
who doesn’t realize this ought to as- 
sume leadership in the great continent. 

I want to open three stations in the 
interior every year if you will give me 
$24,000 to do it with. If you will give 
that in ten years I will evangelize Li- 
beria and give all the tribes in that in- 
terior an opportunity to hear the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. Africa is the 
land that gave birth to the lawgiver, 
Moses, and that gave birth to the life- 
giver, Jesus. It was an African who 
in the darkest - moment of the life of 
Jesus Christ took up the Cross and 
bore it. The Cross of Christ is the 
hope of the African people. 
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MASS MEETING, DEPART- 
MENT OF PUBLICITY 


HERE were three mass meetings 

held on the evening of Monday : 
one by the Girls’ Friendly Society in 
the Unitarian Church at Broadway 
and Yamhill Street, a second in the 
interest of the Old Catholic and 
Eastern Orthodox Churches at Saint 
David’s Church, and the third by the 
Department of Publicity in the audi- 
torium. Bishop Beecher, of Western 
Nebraska, presided at the last-named 
and paid a tribute to the fine work of 
the executive secretary. 


The Reverend Robert F. Gibson 
outlined the situation which con- 
fronted the officers when the Pub- 
licity Department was organized and 
the way in which it had been met. 
The problem was a complicated one. 
Internal propaganda was __ badly 
needed. At least three-quarters of 
our Church families never see a 
Church paper except by accident, and 
that is why The Church at Work was 
started. Its circulation has grown 
steadily until the edition just printed 
—by request only—was one of 560,- 

‘a . It has fallen to our very 
pleasant lot, among other things, to 
publish Tue Spirit or Missions. We 
are told by those who do not belong 
to this Church that it is the best mis- 
sionary magazine published and_ it 
costs only one dollar a year. And yet 
we have only 26,000 actual paid sub- 
scriptions for the best missionary 
magazine in America! This is hard 
to understand. I think it is because 
the members of the Church have not 
had forced upon them the fact that 
the Mission of the Church is the first 
duty of the Church. We have been 
accustomed to speak of three kinds of 
Church work, Missions, Religious 
Education and Social Service. It 
seems to me that is the same thing as 


BISHOP BEECHER, THE REVEREND ED- 
WARD C. CHORLEY AND THE REVEREND 
ROBERT F. GIBSON 


saying that a man is selling fruit and 
apples and oranges. How much 
clearer it would be if we could just 
form the habit of talking about the 
three forms of missionary work, 
evangelism, education and social serv- 
ice!’ In conclusion Mr. Gibson spoke 
of the liberal manner in which the 
Portland newspapers had given space 
to the Convention. “We are especi- 
ally hopeful that the extensive pub- 
licity we are getting will win you who 
have come to this Convention to the 
belief that it is entirely possible to 
tell the doings of the Church without 
sensationalism and with entire verac: 
ity and so win for the department re- 
spect and support.” 


The Reverend Edward C. Chorley 
briefly sketched the development of 
the Department from a local pub- 
licity committee at the Convention of 
1913 to the present time and gave 
some interesting facts which are not 
generally known. The News Bureau 
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TWO GUESTS OF THE CONVENTION 
The Most Reverend Gerassimos Messara, Archbishop of Beirut, Syria, official 
scholar.and leader of the Syrian 


(Left) 

representative of the Patriarch of Antioch, a famous 

Orthodox Church; (right) Archbishop Pantelemon of Neapolis, representing the Patri- 
arch of Jerusalem 
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has had a most astonishing success. 
It has secured in the public press of 
this country more than 2,500 columns 
i morning and evening newspapers. 
The men and women who represent 
the newspapers at these conventions 
are honest and impartial and pains- 
taking to the highest degree. For the 
last four General Conventions one of 
the principal news associations has 
not only sent a staff man to report 
the convention but has paid a clergy- 
man of this Church to read over the 
dispatches in order that their reports 
might be free from error.. Four of 
the most prominent newspapers in the 
country have sent special representa- 
tives to this convention. Three times 
every day one great news association 
is sending the account of its proceed- 
ings to fourteen hundred newspapers 
in the United States. 


Mr. John Bryan closed the evening 
with a characteristic speech bristling 


with wit and wisdom. While he had 
been waiting, he said, he had been do- 
ing a little figuring, and he had found 
out that the news of the Convention 
given out by the Portland papers, as 
noted by Mr. Chorley, would, if all 
the columns were cut out and pasted 
end to end, go round the globe! There 
is no question as to the ability of this 
department to procure publicity, but, 
he added, “the question is what have 
you got to make known? What is this 
Church doing to create the kind of 
news that will justify the expense of 
your Publicity Bureau? There is 
nothing on earth truer than this fact, 
that a man or a woman will go any- 
where at any inconvenience to hear 
one who will tell them out of his own 
heart the way to find joy and peace 
and power. This wonderful ma- 
chinery the Church has built up will 
be apples of Sodom in your hands un- 
less you put a consecration behind it 
that will develop spiritual power.” 


THIRD STREET, PORTLAND, ON WHICH THE AUDITORIUM IS SITUATED 
The arches of electric lights have a fine effect at might 
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SEPTEMBER TWELFTH 
Tuesday 


JOINT SESSION 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


HE Joint Session in the morning 

was devoted to Religious Educa- 
tion, with Mr. Harper Sibley, of 
Rochester, N. Y., in the chair. The 
program was a varied one. 

The Reverend Campbell Gray, a 
son of the late Bishop of Southern 
Florida, spoke of the necessity for 
scholarships in our Church boarding 
schools. 

The Reverend John D. Wing told 
of his experience with the Christian 
Nurture. Series; “The childrens are 
deeply interested and we are getting 
the most wonderful cooperation from 
the home. There is no more impor- 
tant work than to see that this Series 
is put into every Sunday School.” 

Canon Devries, of Washington, 
spoke on behalf of the Commission 
for Recruiting and Training Men for 
the Ministry, and the Reverend R. S. 
Chalmers on weekday religious edu- 
cation in the Public Schools. 

Bishops Wise, Longley, Thurston 
and Remington, and the Reverend 
John Mitchell Page stressed the im- 
portance of equipping our Church for 
work in the State institutions of 
higher learning. Bishop Thurston 
said that at the University of Okla- 
homa the Episcopal Church was rep- 
resented by a little frame building 
which could easily be accommodated 
on the stage on which he stood. “I 
sometimes fear the wind from Kansas 
will come along and blow our little 
church into Texas. I wouldn’t so 
much mind that, but I am afraid the 
wind from Texas might blow it back 


again, and the last state of that church 
would be worse than the first. We 
want to put the Church before these 
young people in the dignified way to 
which we are accustomed.” 

Bishop Longley urged the claims of 
the Iowa State University: “We 
have got to get God into our civiliza- 
tion if we are going to save the world, 
and I ask you, where could we better 
begin to put God in than to reach the 
student bodies of our great secular 
state universities, where we are train- 
ing the future leaders of the world? 
And this Church believes that there 
is no better foundation than Jesus 
Christ.” 

Bishop Remington protested that 
next to the missionary work of the 
Church in which he was so deeply in- 
terested the most important problem 
was the planting of the Church of 
Jesus Christ in every campus of our 
great colleges and universities in this 
land. “Why? The very safety of our 
American democracy is dependent on 
it. A democratic form of govern- 
ment is the hardest form of govern- 
ment to put over in the world because 
it requires an educated public opinion 
in order to fulfill its ideals. The 
leaders of public opinion are being 
made in our colleges and universities 
now. There is no other country in 
the world that is trying to do the ex- 
traordinary things in the way of edu- 
cation that we are, but I sometimes 
think that we have got in the product 
of our college and university educa- 
tion a man who is all dressed up and 
has nowhere to go! _. . . We have got 
to put God in our colleges. We have 
got to have a moral basis and a spir- 
itual outlook.” 
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MASS MEETING 


AN missionary mass meeting in 
the evening gave opportunity for 
five of our missionary bishops, rep- 
resenting the domestic field, Latin- 
America, Honolulu and the Orient, to 
present their problems in fifteen-min- 
ute addresses. 


Bishop Thurston: The Church’s Op- 
portunity and Obligation in New 
States: Bishop Thurston asked if he 
might wander a little from the topic 
assigned him and speak particularly 
of Oklahoma. He paid tribute to the 
first bishop—Bishop Brooke —who 
laid foundations which are marvel- 
lous and had little to do it with. 

“The Nation-Wide Campaign has 
reacted marvelously upon its prime 
beneficiaries, the continental mission- 
ary districts. We have erected seven 
new . buildings in Oklahoma; the 
clergyman in charge of work at our 
college centre has had his salary put 
on the basis of that of an assistant 
professor, and the work of our 
Church schools has been tremendous- 
ly stimulated. 

“For the last three years we have 
gone on the concentration plan of 
putting a clergyman in a town of from 
six to ten thousand inhabitants to 
give his whole time to it. In the old 
plan he had five or six stations to look 
after. We have concentrated on 
eleven different places this year; two 
of them have already become par- 
ishes, four are very near it and three 
are on the way! 

“We are already beginning to talk 
about becoming a diocese. (Applause.) 
No hurry about it. It is a heap bet- 
ter to be a strong missionary district 
than a weak diocese!” 


Bishop Colmore: Conditions and 
Needs in the West Indies: “There are 
three types of work in the West In- 
dies : that among Americans who have 
gone there in government service or 


on business; among the negroes from 
the English possessions, who are well 
grounded in the Anglican faith, and 
among the natives, the vast majority 
of whom have been baptized. We 
have, however, no need to proselytize 
to work among them.” 

Leaving the general subject Bishop 
Colmore told of some particular mis- 
sions : 

“It is lonely work. But it is not the 
difficulties and the hardships in the 
mission field that break men’s hearts. 
It is the opportunities that they see 
before them day after day and their 
inability to do the work for the King- 
dom of God that they see spread 
there before their eyes. 

“Mr. Droste, who has done such 
splendid work in Porto Rico, wrote 
to me the other day of a remarkable 
situation in a rural district. The peo- 
ple crowded around him and asked 
him if he would not come there and 
hold services. They had nothing in 
the town at all—no religious services 
of any kind. The moving picture 
theatre in the town had failed, and 
they wanted him to take the moving 
picture theatre and make it a church. 
He wrote to me ‘Won’t you let me 
rent it for a few months? I don’t 
know where I will get the money to 
do it, but I have faith in the Church 
at home that all that is necessary is to 
tell them about it and it will be done.” 


Bishop LaMothe: A Pacific Out- 
post: The bishop gave a most inter- 
esting sketch of the history of the 
Hawaiian Islands from their discov- 
ery by Captain Cook to 1902, when 
our Church took over the work from 
the Church of England and sent out 
Bishop Restarick. 

“From the time of his coming the 
work expanded and grew in a most 
remarkable way. The cathedral and 
the group of buildings around it, on 
Emma Square, Honolulu, are, I think, 
among the most remarkable to be 
seen anywhere. We have not, per- 
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haps, fifty-seven varieties, but we 
minister to thirty-three different na- 
tionalities on the islands, principally 
white people, Hawaiians, Chinese, 
Japanese and Koreans, with a scatter- 
ing few of all the others. 

“There are three schools around 
the cathedral close with 600 pupils. 
Saint Andrew’s Priory has 190 girls, 
under Sister Olivia Mary. It is turn- 
ing out the finest type of young wom- 
anhood. Then we have Trinity .mis- 
sion school, with 125 Japanese boys 
enrolled, filled to its utmost capacity, 
and Iolani, where we have 325 boys, 
Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, Hawai- 
ians, whites, with a sprinkling of Por- 
tuguese and everything else you can 
think of. They are crowded into an 
old building that I am ashamed to 
show anyone except that I hope it 
will touch their hearts into giving me 
a check! One of the dormitories has 
been condemned by the building in- 
spector. I signed a contract to put 
up a new building for $10,000 when I 
had only $2,000 in hand. The Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary said that they would 
raise $3,000, and I just trusted God 
for the rest. I have just had a tele- 
gram from my secretary, saying that 
two checks for $1,000 had come in 
and I haven’t any doubt that the re- 


maining $3,000 will come in before 
the money is needed!” 


Bishop Roots: The Changing East: 


The East is .changing with terrific 
rapidity in every direction, politically, 
industrially and socially, said Bishop 
Roots. Russia has a continuous 
boundary with China of over 2,000 
miles. Bolshevist propaganda is ac- 
tive in China today. The industrial 
changes should bring home to us our 
responsibility as Christian men and 
women. It has been stated, without 
any sense of the wickedness of it, 
that today is a great opportunity for 
the use of capital in China because 
there is such a vast quantity of excel- 
lent labor without any vexatious labor 
laws. 

“The religions of the East are 
changing. Buddhism is rapidly be- 
coming Christianized, at any rate in 
its form and methods and in its moral 
ideas. These changes are taking 
place largely because there is growing 
up in the East a great Christian com- 
munity of Chinese and Japanese. I 
wish I could tell you a little-more of 
the Christian general in the Chinese 
army in whose division there are 
8,000 Christians, who know why they 
are Christians, who live like Chris- 
tians ought to live, and who are gain- 
ing a reputation like the groups of 
Christians gained in the Roman army 


for being a little bit different from 


the other soldiers. 

“There are three men in China to- 
day, the premier, the man who is in 
charge of the negotiations between 
China and Japan for the restoration 
of Chinese territory and the man 
chosen to be the people’s representa- 
tive at the Washington conference, 
who are the most trusted men in po- 
litical life—Christians all three of 
them and, as it happens, all three of 
them the sons of Chinese Episcopal 
clergymen! 

“But, do not think that this Church 
of ours is the only Church that is doing 
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effective work in China. The Pres- 
byterians, Methodists, Quakers and 
Christians of other names are our 
brothers. Almighty God is using 
every one of these agencies. 

“If we are going to do our part to 
help the Far East in the midst of 
these terrific changes we must send 
our very best young men and women 
to show what Christian living really 
is. Then we must live up to our own 
principles in the Church at home, be- 
cause everything that is done in the 
Church in America is copied in the 
Church in China. We must show 
them that we really believe in the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man. 


Bishop Touret: Following Where 
Bishop Tuttle Blazed the Way: The 
topic was an inspiring one. Marks of 
Bishop Tuttle’s courage and devotion 
are all over the state. “As I look 
over Idaho I see a great fertile field 
dominated over by Mt. Tuttle, Mt. 
Talbot and Mt. Funsten. When Bish- 
op Tuttle went out I had never been 
heard of. The difference between 


the hardships he had and the comfort 
When he 


I have is very striking. 
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went there was not a_ single 
clergyman. Now we have 360,000 
communicants and nearly sixty par- 
ishes and missions. It is great to go 
where Bishop Tuttle blazed the way. 


“Bishop Talbot used to say that on 
the tombstone of every missionary 
bishop should be the epitaph ‘And the 
beggar died.’ Now you have relieved 
us of this necessity and we can change 
the epitaph to the words, ‘And he so- 
journed in the land of promise.’ 

“The successful conduct of the 
missionary parish means three things. 
First, adequate and intelligent sup- 
port. It also means flexibility in un- 
essential things and regularity and 
conformity in essential things. We 
have found a rubric that is not in the 
Prayer Book and it reads: ‘Do what 
the district needs.’ I am convinced 
the time has come when we have got 
to do what the Master said, launch 
out into the deep for a draft. If we 
know that God is with us nothing will 
be too difficult for us to attempt, no 
achievement will seem impossible for 
us in partnership with God for the 
good of humanity, for Christ and His 
Church,” 


SEPTEMBER THIRTEENTH 


W ednesday 


JOINT SESSION 


HIS Joint Session was divided be- 

tween the work of the Depart- 
ment of Christian Social Service and 
that of the Seamen’s Church Insti- 
tute. At the former Dean Lathrop 
outlined the plans and policies of the 
department, which he said was neither 
conservative nor radical, but simply 
endeavored to apply the principles of 
our Lord’s teachings to everyday life. 
There were several other speakers, 
among them Mr. F. C. Morehouse, 
editor of The Living Church, who 
said that the legislative sessions of 
General Convention were interrupted 
by these Joint Sessions by the right 
that the Church possesses to put re- 
ligion ahead of amendments to arti- 
cles of any sort. 

Mr. Edmund L. Baylies, of New 
York, described the many practical 
ways in which the Seamen’s Church 
Institute is helping the seamen. 
Through the gift of a friend a radio 
service has been established on the 
top of the New York building. If a 
man is taken seriously ill on a ship 
far from port, the captain sends an 
S. O.'S. call describing his symptoms. 
The Institute sends to the nearest hos- 
pital for a doctor and a radiogram is 
sent back to the ship telling the cap- 
tain what to do. Then there is the 
missing men’s department. If a 
mother loses sight of her boy or a 
wife of her husband she may apply 
to the Institute. Bulletins containing 
the names of missing men are sent 
out every two weeks to every consu- 
late and Seamen’s Institute in’ the 
world asking them if they can locate 
the men. In two years 1,035 men have 


been found who perhaps would never 
otherwise have been brought into 
touch with their families. 

In closing Bishop Sumner said that 
they were preparing to open a branch 
of the Institute in Portland, which 
has one of the finest harbors in the 
country. “I want to add my testimony 
to the great work that is being done 
by it and to wish it God-speed.” 


MASS MERTING, 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


HE general topic of this meeting 

was “Shall American Democracy 
be Pagan or Christian?’ Bishop Reese, 
who presided, said that Christian edu-. 
cation is the only thing that will en- 
able the sons and daughters of the 
nation to gain the mastery over temp- 
tation. If our civilization is weak to- 
day it is because we have been trying 
to develop a civilization without the 
Cross in it. 

There were a number of forceful 
speakers. Mr. Edward Sargent told 
of the success of the movement for 
week-day religious instruction in the 
public schools. Bishop Fiske, who 
spoke for the Church in the universi- 
ties, began by saying that in some 
ways. this was the most important 
speech he had ever made and he was 
sure it was the most expensive. He 
had been doing some figuring and he 
reckoned that every time a bishop or 
deputy spoke it cost about $350 a 
minute. “I don’t mean to say it isn’t 
worth it! The money will be .well 
spent if you carry back home’ the 
things you hear here. 7 = 

“The students at the universities 
meet all sorts of problems to destroy 
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their faith. What are you going to 
do about it? The Department of Re- 
ligious Education comes to our res- 
cue and establishes an experiment 
station in each of the eight provinces 
and puts a student pastor in each sta- 
tion. He is partly supported by the 
diocese and partly by the general 
Church. What kind of men have we 
got? Fine men. In my own diocese 
every Church student who arrives at 


MISSIONARY 
MASS MEETING 


HE mass meeting on this evening 

had been eagerly looked forward 
to, for it was to be the occasion of the 
presentation of the Bishop Rowe 
Foundation Fund. The large audi- 
ence listened with interest to the vet- 
eran Bishop of Brazil and to those 


newcomers in the House of Bishops, © 


Bishop Quin, of Texas, and Bishop 
Mosher, of the Philippines, but the 
climax of the evening came when 
Bishop Nichols rose and addressed 
Bishop Rowe, saying, “In the General 
Convention of 1895 Alaska was a 
contention; in that of 1922 it is an in- 
spiration. Under God, your person- 
ality and pluck as its first bishop have, 
with your body of devoted workers, 
made Alaska an even more unex- 
pected asset for ideals of Church 
service than its natural resources 
have been to the nation.” Bishop 
Nichols went on to review in touching 
words Bishop Rowe’s career in Alas- 
ka, closing by saying, “On behalf of 
hosts of your friends and admirers it 
is my privilege to present to you this 
certificate of $71,000, covering the 


SEPTEMBER FOURTEENTH 
Thursday 


Cornell gets a letter of welcome. 
Then in a few days he gets a visit 
from an upper-class man. Soon he 
gets a visit from the student pastor. 
At nine o’clock every Sunday morn- 
ing there is a brief address and a 
breakfast in the parish house. At 
my next visit I expect there will 
be 250 men present. That is the kind 
of man we have in our experiment 
stations. 


present amount of the Bishop Rowe 
Foundation Fund.” Nearly $10,000 of 


this amount came from Alaska. 
Bishop Rowe was manifestly moved 


when he made reply. His voice fal- 
tered as he began to speak: “I am 
human and I feel it impossible to ex- 
press the inexpressible, and that is 
my deep gratitude to all who have 
taken part in this Fund, whom I 
would like to mention but am unable 
to do so. I appreciate more than 
words can express this token of the 
interest, sympathy, and confidence of 
my friends in our beloved Church. 


“Whatever the work in Alaska has 
been in the last twenty-six years, I 
feel that its success has been due to 
the interest taken, sympathy shown, 
and help afforded by the bishops, 
clergy and men and women of the 
Church, and especially by the dear 
children of the Sunday Schools of 
the Church. Somebody has said that 
it is easy passing milestones when you 
are going home. It is easy doing God’s 
work when you realize that joined with 
you are friends near and far away 
who become sharers with you in 
the work. I admit there have been 
times in those years when the burden 
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seemed heavy and the trails lonesome 
and had it not been for a realization 
of the interest of the Church, and had 
it not also been that my ears seemed 
to be atttined to the call of our 
blessed Lord to carry on, I probably 
would have failed or succumbed. 
There is nothing that baffles Almighty 
God in the work of the Church but 
despair, and you have saved me from 
that. I must not forget that in all 
these years the Board of Missions and 


my beloved friend, Dr. Wood, have 
never failed in standing back of me 
in supporting anything that was rea- 
sonable in the carrying on of the 
work. I realize that in the Providence 
of God it cannot be long before the 
work in Alaska must be transferred 
to other hands, but this fund will be 
in the hands of the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society to con- 
tinue the work of the Church in 
Alaska.” 


SEPTEMBER FIFTEENTH 
Friday 


JOINT SESSION 


HIS was the last joint session and 

was given up to the missionary work 
of the Council. Bishop Thomas, of 
Wyoming, who had to leave for an- 
other engagement, opened the session. 
He called attention to the fact that 
since Asheville and “Southern Florida 
have become dioceses, all the continen- 
tal missionary districts now lie in the 
territory west of the Rocky Mountains 
opened up by the Lewis and Clark ex- 
pedition. The body of Sacajawea, 
the Indian woman who guided them 
in their long trek, now rests in the 
Shoshone Cemetery on the White 
Rocks Reservation in Wyoming. In 
speaking of the program now before 
the Convention, he was grateful for 
the relief afforded the missionary 
bishops from the grievous task of en- 
deavoring to raise the money neces- 
sary for their work, but there was 
still a serious difficulty confronting 
them, the lack of clergy. “We are 
rapidly approaching the time when 
General Convention must address it- 
self to the problem, not only of cler- 
ical education, but of clerical voca- 


tion and distribution. It would be 
well to tie up the problem of distribu- 
tion with that of education. . . . I 
hope that some way will be found to 
afford this relief to the men who are 
trying to do the work on the frontier 
without an adequate supply of men.” 


The five missionary bishops who 
had been consecrated since the last 
Convention were next introduced. 
Each of them was allowed five min- 
utes in which to tell of his work. It 
was an aggravation when the merci- 
less gavel of the chairman cut short 
their words, for they all had an in- 
teresting story to tell. And the limi- 
tations of space in THE SPIRIT OF 
Missions are almost as aggravating. 
We shall, however, try to give some 
idea of what each one had to say. 


Bishop Mize of Salina: In this con- 
vention the district of Salina came of 
age, it having been set off from Kan- 
sas in 1901. “TI think you have a right 
to ask us if we are now ready to as- 
sume responsibility for our care and 
keep. There are four reasons why we 
can’t. In the first place, we were too 
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late in getting into the field. Secondly, 
there is the lack of Church atmos- 
phere—we have only one communi- 
cant in every fifty square miles. 
Thirdly, there is the difficulty in pro- 
curing clergy and, last of all, the lack 
of proper church buildings.” Salina 
is asking for help to build six new 
churches. There have been no new 
churches in the district for ten years, 
except one galvanized iron structure 
that needs to be replaced. 


Bishop LaMothe of Honolulu: The 
work centers in Honolulu, a_thor- 
oughly up-to-date city of some 85,000 
people, the great bulk of whom are 
Orientals. The majority of the Ori- 
entals are Japanese. There is a 
wonderful plant gathered around 
Saint Andrew’s Cathedral on Emma 
Square. On last Easter Sunday six 
hundred and forty-one people made 
their communions in the cathedral, 
and every parish and mission in the 
city reported a larger number than 
had ever been known. “In Iolani 
School for Boys we have 325 boys 
and have been obliged to turn away 
150 because we had nowhere to put 
them. I want to tell you 
of the service that is held in the cathe- 
dral every weekday morning when six 
hundred boys and girls attend. I shall 
never forget the impression made 
upon me when I went into that cathe- 
dral for the first time and saw it filled 
to the doors with boys and girls, and 
I have never seen a congregation 
where there was more reverence and 
devotion than there was in that con- 
gregation of Japanese, Chinese, Ha- 
waiian and white boys and girls.” 


Bishop Morris of The Canal Zone: 
Bishop Morris said that on the treas- 
urer’s books at the Church Missions 
House they were classed as a “mis- 
cellaneous” district, but they thought 
themselves a very interesting district. 
In the brief space given to him he 
could not go into details, but he would 


like to take his hearers down into Co- 
lombia where no work of our Church 
had been done before he went there. 
We now have stations on the coast 
where the people are gathered to- 
gether for worship every few months. 
Together with Archdeacon Carson he 
had just made a trip up the Magda- 
lena River to the oil fields—five hun- 
dred miles from the coast. “You find 
young fellows there 3,000 miles from 
home. They welcome us and all at the 
station turn out for a service, the 
first they have been able to attend for 
six years.” In a few words Bishop 
Morris epitomized the work among 


‘ the Panamanians, the 35,000 West In- 


dian negroes, the leper colony at Palo 
Seco and the work among Americans 
in eleven army posts and two naval 
stations. 


Bishop Mosher of the Philippines: 
In the short time available, Bishop 
Mosher said he was only going to try 
to put one of the needs in the Philip- 
pines before the audience, and that 
was the school for American boys at 
Baguio. This school was opened by 
Bishop Brent as a personal venture 
because he felt the need of a place 
where the sons of army and navy of- 
ficers and of our missionaries could 
be educated. It has never received 
help from the home missionary or- 
ganization. Bishop Mosher has con- 
tinued it as a personal venture, but 
he feels that it ought to be a recog- 
nized part of the Church’s mission in 
the Philippines. It will do much the 
same work that the Kuling School is 
doing for white children in China. “I 
have been asked why the Americans 
in the Islands do not support this 
school entirely. They are not able te 
do so and I want to drive out of their 
minds the feeling that our Church will 
go over there and minister to Chinese. 
Filipinos, Moros and everyone except 
our own people. What I want is not 
so much the money—although, of 
course we must have that—but I want 
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Left to right: 


Archdeacon Russell, Bishop Demby, Wallace Battle of the Okolona 


School, Mrs. Hunt of the Fort Valley School, Bishop Delany, Mrs. Woodward, sister 
to Mrs. Hunt 


to go to these people and say: ‘You 
need this school and our Church is 
glad to do this for you.’ We ought 
to do as much as that for our people 
over there!” 


At this point Bishop Mosher’s 
time was up, but someone moved 
that as Bishop Brent was_ pres- 
ent he be given opportunity to 


speak on this subject, which was 
carried unanimously. He had just 
reached the platform when all the 
lights in. the hall went out. They 
went on again in a minute and the 
bishop remarked: “As you see, it was 
necessary that we have some light on 
this subject!” He urged that the 
Church should stand behind Bishop 
Mosher in everything he asked for. 
“Baguio School has done much for 


the Church and is going to do more. 
Of course we are going to look after 
our Army and Navy boys wherever 
they are!” 


Bishop Moulton, of Utah: “Of the 
450,000 people in Utah, 350,000 are 
Mormons. The only way to attack 
the Mormon problem is through con- 
tact with honest, intelligent Christian 
people by whose example and whose 
life our misguided friends may be 
shown a more excellent way. Our 
two great institutions in Salt Lake 
City, Rowland Hall for Girls and 
Saint Mark’s Hospital, have made a 
great impression upon the Mormons. 

“Along the line of the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railroad are the coal 
camps. They have become our respon- 
sibility. We minister to them as well 
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as we can. We have not a single 
church among them, but we use the 
moving picture houses. The Sunday 
School work is growing ; we have 126 
children in one school. Every single 
mission in this region is manned, and 
every mission but one has oversub- 
scribed its Nation-Wide Campaign 
quota! 

“Then there is the Indian work. 
There are about 2,000 Ute Indians. 
We have two well-equipped plants 
among them manned with good men 
and women. We have the co-opera- 
tion and good-will of the Indians.” In 
conclusion the bishop said they prob- 
ably led the American Church in their 
Sunday Schools. The enrollment and 
attendance were 105 per cent of the 
communicant list. And to show that 
there is promise for the future, there 
are twelve candidates for Orders. 


After the five missionary bishops 
had told their tales, Bishop Bratton 
spoke of the problem of the negro 
races, -Wevregret that we can sonly, 


MRS. 


ISABEL M. CARTER 
Secretary of the American Church Institute 
for Negroes 


give a few sentences, picked out here 
and there, from an illuminating ad- 
dress by one who is an authority on 
the subject. “For the last 200 years 
the American people have been en- 
gaged in the fascinating task of build- 
ing up a people. I suppose 
there was never a school more practi- 
cally arranged for the development of 
a people than the old plantation life 
of the South. .I, for one, cannot look 
back on those days and think of 
them as days to be despised or re- 
gretted. Up to the time of the 
Civil War we had thousands of negro 
members of our Church connected 
with the white congregations. There 
were only ten congregations . for 
negroes alone, not counting the little 
plantation chapels. At this 
date we have 30,000 communicants 
among the negroes of this country, 
pretty well equally divided between 
the Northern and Southern dio- 
ceses. The American Church 
Institute is furnishing us with the 
kind of schools most needed by the 
colored people. I want to say just a 
few words about one of them, Saint 
Paul’s, and the head and soul of it, 
Archdeacon Russell. I have had the 
temerity to say more than once that 
if Hampton Institute, of which he is 
a product, had died after it had pro- 
duced Dr. Washington and Archdea- 
con Russell, it would have amply jus- 
tified every cent that had been spent 
upon it!” 

Bishop Sherwood of Springfield 
closed the session. He said he spoke 
on behalf of what someone had called 
the bow-legged dioceses — dioceses 
which were made to walk before they 
could stand. In twenty-five of the 
sixty counties which compose Spring- 
field, there is no work of this Church, 
but conditions are improving. The 
receipts for the year 1920 were equal 
to those for the years 1914, 1915 and 
1916 put together. 
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N Saturday evening the conven- 
tion laid aside its care and en- 
joyed an entirely new sensation— 
it was the guest of honor at a 
reception given by the State of Ore- 
gon and the City of Portland. It 
was a delightful evening and the 
great auditorium was filled to the 
roof. As the dedication of a new 
rose grown by Mr. George C. Thomas, 
of Philadelphia, was to be a special 
feature of the evening the program 
was in charge of the Royal Order of 
Rosarians, an association of business 
men who are devoted in their leisure 
moments to the cultivation of the rose. 
Young women, with baskets heaped 
with roses, stood at all the doors, giv- 
ing them to all who entered. The 
band of the Rosarians, in their white 
uniforms, with a large red rose em- 
broidered on the left arm, furnished 
stirring music and delighted the eye. 
Heralded by trumpeters Governor 
Olcott and Mayor Baker marched 
down the center aisle and took their 
seats on the platform. After Lucien 
Becker had given a fine performance 
of the overture to William Tell on 
the organ, the Governor gave an ad- 
dress of welcome. “We have guests 
here tonight who have come over seas 
and mountains and who have laid 
aside their business for a few hours 
to join us in a tribute to one of God’s 
rarest gifts, the Cregon rose, which 
had its origin, they say, in a little slip 
of sweetbrier rose brought in his ox- 
cart by one of the first emigrants who 
crossed the plains. Oregon 
salutes you, and may your work all 
over the world bud and blossom like 
the rose!” 


SEPTEMBER SIXTEENTH 
Saturday 


ROSE NIGHT AT THE CONVENTION 


Mayor Baker followed and _ said 
that three years ago, when Bishop 
Sumner suggested inviting the Con- 
vention to Portland, he had said to 
him, in the parlance of the street: 
“Write your own ticket. Go ahead 
as far as you like. The people of 
Portland will back up your invita- 
tion!’ All who enjoyed Portland’s 
hospitality will indorse Mayor Baker’s 
confidence in his fellow-citizens. 

Mrs. Walter T. Sumner, wife of 
the bishop, gracefully performed the 
ceremony of dedicating the new rose, 
naming it after the mother of Mr. 
Thomas. 

The concluding ceremony of the 
evening was the conferring of honor- 
ary membership in the Order of 
Royal Rosarians upon Bishop 
Thomas, of Wyoming, and eight of 
the lay delegates, the Hon. William J. 
Tully and Stephen Baker, of New 
York; Samuel Mather, of Ohio; Sam- 
uel F. Houston, of Pennsylvania; 
Burton Mansfield, of Connecticut; 
Courtenay Barber, of Illinois; George 
A. Elliott, of Delaware, and W. E. 
Crocker, of California. It was a novel 
and interesting sight. The gorgeous 
costumes of the dignitaries of the Or- 
der made a picturesque setting as the 
new members went forward to receive 
their accolade at the hands of the 
Crown Prince of Rosaria. “In the 
name of Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Flowers, I create you a peer in the 
realm of Rosaria and give you the 
name of (in the case of Mr. Burton 
Mansfield) Lord Duke of Connecticut 
and Baron New Haven!” Each new 
noble was awarded a, special variety 
of rose. A rosebush of the particular 
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variety belonging to each will be kept 
growing in the municipal rose garden 
of Portland. Should any member die 
his rose will be removed to the me- 
morial plot maintained for that pur- 
pose. 


Bishop Thomas closed the proceed- 
ings by one of his graceful and elo- 
quent addresses, ending with the 
heartfelt appreciation of the conven- 
tion for the kindness and good-will 
they had met with in the Rose City. 


SEPTEMBER SEVENTEENTH 


Sunday 


MASS MEETING 


HE mass meeting on Sunday eve- 

ning was devoted to the work of 
the Foreign-Born Americans’ Division 
of the Department of Missions. The 
Reverend Thomas Burgess, secretary 
of the division, spoke of policies and 
methods. “The fundamental policy of 
the council is to help parishes and dio- 
ceses to reach the foreign-born people 
within their bounds in a perfectly nor- 
mal way. The great obstacle 
to a ministry to those who have re- 


cently come among us is our lack of 
respect for and courtesy to them.” Mr. 
Burgess went on to give many in- 
stances of parishes which had caught 
the vision with benefit, not only to the 
foreigners but to the home parish as 
well. “Through the national office 
the division is now in touch with de- 
partments of the national government, 
with the foreign embassies and with 
the various racial societies working 
on this subject. Christ and 
His Church call us in almost every 
parish to this great opportunity for 
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Christian brotherhood. But we must 
do it in Christ’s way.” 


The Reverend Homer A. Flint: 

More than fifty per cent of the 
white population of the diocese of 
Pittsburgh are foreign-born of the 
first generation. One million, one 
hundred and eighty thousand are 
from Central Europe, Italy and Rus- 
sia. Hundreds of thousands of them 
have not been over the threshold of 
a church since they left Europe. What 
can the Church do? The Episcopal 
Church, with its sacraments, its litur- 
gical worship, even the dress of its 
clergy, makes a peculiar appeal to 
them. . Do we really know 
the conditions in an industrial com- 
munity? The normal coal mining 
town is made up of from ninety to 
ninety-eight per cent of people who 
neither read nor write the English 
language. The normal mill town con- 
tains not more than twenty-five per 
cent of Americans. If these are left 
to themselves they are potential Amer- 
icans of a very high class. But they 
are not left to themselves except by 
the Churches. From the time their 
boats touch Ellis Island they are ex- 
ploited. The Church is the one in- 
strument which can bring about so- 
cial safety, political content and in- 
dustrial peace. 


Bishop Parsons of California: 
There are 200,000 Orientals in 
America—Japanese, Chinese, Koreans 
and a few Hindus. The bulk of this 
population is on the Pacific coast. All 
told, there are only 319 communicants 


of our Church. The fault is not with 


the work nor the workers, it is be- 
cause our people don’t care. The mis- 
sions work under the handicap that 
a very large proportion of the people 
who call themselves Christians are 
lending themselves to every kind of 
movement which nourishes racial 
hatred and suspicion. We have 
made them feel that far from being 
our brothers they are aliens whom we 
would like to bar out. We must get 
to the root of the whole matter and 
begin working among them in a Chris- 
tian way. 

Mr. George Zabriskie made a schol- 
arly address in which he traced the 
effect of great immigration move- 
ments in the history of the world 
down to the present time. “There 
are dangers involved in admitting 
vast numbers of people of other pedi- 
gree and other traditions to be fellow- 
citizens with us. You cannot make a . 
man a good citizen by merely teach- 
ing him constitutional history and law. 
Our duty as a Church in this land is 
to teach righteousness as the basis of 
an intelligent citizenship to those who 
come to us from abroad.” 


SEPTEMBER EIGHTEENTH 
Monday 


NOTABLE event of this day 
was the dinner in honor of the 
Presiding Bishop and President and 
Council given by the Greek Church- 
men of the Pacific Coast. 
The evening was given up to a mass 
meeting of the friends of the Amer- 


ican Church Institute for Negroes. 
Bishop Gailor, who presided, gave a 
warm tribute to the work of Dr. Pat- 


ton. In beginning his address Dr. 
Patton said that he could not accept 
such words of praise unless they 
would allow him to couple with his 
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own the name of Mrs. Isabel Carter, 
the secretary. Bishops Demby and 
Delany, President Russell, of Saint 
Paul’s School, Lawrenceville, and 
those veteran friends of the cause, 
Dr. John W. Wood and the Reverend 
Dr. Stires, of New York, made char- 
acteristic addresses. A newcomer, 
Mr. Wallace A. Battle, the principal 
of the Okolona Industrial School in 
Okolona, Miss., a young man who is 
largely self-educated, made a strong 
impression. 

“In~Okolona,” he said, “we are 
teaching one thing I want to call your 
attention to, and that is, how to do 
ordinary things in an extraordinary 
way. It does not matter what it is, 
scrubbing the floor, running elevators 
or anything else. If there is one 


thing in the world that negro people 
need it is just that.” 

Bishop Demby said that through 
the American Church Institute for 
Negroes hundreds of thousands of 
black people throughout the South- 
land and other sections of the country 
are finding their way into the Church. 
“It has been well said that the Ne- 
groes trained in these schools are of 
a different character to the Negroes 
trained in other schools. I take it 
that it is because of the fundamental 
truths that are taught in the Church 
catechism.” 

The singing of Negro Spirituals by 


a group of local singers gave much 


pleasure to the audience. Altogether 
it was one of the most interesting oc- 
casions of the Convention. 


SEPTEMBER NINETEENTH 


Tuesday 


THE PAGEANT 


I the mass meeting on the eve- 

ning of September 19th the Com- 
mission on Church Drama and Pag- 
eantry of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education presented a model 
pageant written by the Reverend Dr. 
Phillips E. Osgood, of Minneapolis. 
Preceding the performance several 
addresses on Church Pageantry by 
authorities on the subject were heard, 
the speakers stressing the importance 
of keeping presentments of sacred 
subjects at a high plane. 

The Pageant, “A Sinner Beloved”, 
was a dramatization of the Book of 
Hosea, the central figure being, of 
course, the prophet himself. The 
story traced the evolution of Hosea 
from the mouthpiece of the wrath 
of God to a prophet of love. It 
was produced under the direction of 


Miss Elizabeth Grimball, assisted by 
Miss Dorothy Weller. Too much 
praise cannot be given to the way it 
was put on the stage. The costumes, 
all of which were made in Saint 
David’s parish house in Portland, 
were beautiful and the tableaux ar- 
tistic, especially the festival of the 
priestesses of the temple of Ashto- 
reth, the Assyrian Venus. One felt 
tempted to sympathize with Gomer, 
the erring wife, when she left the 
gloomy Hosea for such worldly de- 
lights. The part of the prophet was 
effectively taken by Dr. Osgood, and 
Mrs. H. E. Bellamy, of Denver,.made 
a striking figure as Gomer, especially 
in the scene laid in the slave mart. 
The performance, as a whole, showed 
the infinite pains that had been taken 
to insure perfection in every detail. 
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SAINT JOHN’S SANATORIUM SECURED 


This large group of buildings has grown up, through Dr. Murphy’s perseverance 
and devotion, from the abandoned box-car in which he began work among the 


victims of tuberculosis ten years ago. 


Church can help to provide a chapel around which the work will center. 


If one man can do so much, surely the 


Archdeacon 


Ziegler is the superintendent and chaplain of the Sanatorium and he will be glad to 
answer any inquiries from those interested. 


HE proper man in the proper place 

at the proper time means the proper 
results. Where is there such a com- 
bination? Read and see. 

The man is Dr. Murphy; the place, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico; time, 
now. 

Every year three thousand new tu- 
berculosis patients come to Albu- 
querque and that hospitable city has 
welcomed them, treated them kindly 
and helped those who were without 
funds. The street-car company, 
which employs women conductors, 
gives preference to those women who 


have dependent upon them a tubercu- 
lar patient; everywhere discrimina- 
tion is in favor of those who, in one 
way or another, are fighting this dread 
disease. 

Into this city, some ten years ago, 
came a young doctor, named Murphy, 
seeking a cure for the tuberculosis that 
had seized upon him. He saw the 
need for additional institutions and, 
on borrowed money, began to build. 
His first sanatorium was an aban- 
doned box-car, fitted up with bunks, 
and it should make us happy to know 
that from the beginning he took some 
patients who could not pay. 
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Dr. Murphy, at the age of thirty- 
six, is still a sick man. The institu- 
tion has grown and the responsibili- 
ties press heavily upon him, The 
property now consists of a splendid 
site, one whole city block on an eleva- 
tion, giving a magnificent view of the 
New Mexican Rockies, the Rio 
Grande river and valley, and sur- 
rounding country. There are twenty- 
one buildings, all erected in the past 
six years, thirteen of these being of 
frame construction and eight of ce- 
ment. There is a normal accommo- 
dation for seventy patients, though at 
times more than that number are re- 
ceived. The value of the whole prop- 
erty, taking account of original 
cost and depreciation, is $106,086. 

When the thought of relinquishing 
his responsibilities came to him the 
uppermost anxiety was that the good 
being done might be continued. His 
mind turned to the Church. 

He is not a Churchman. He is not 
baptized. But his mind turned to the 
Church. Why? 

The second man in the proper place 
at the proper time is Archdeacon W. 
H. Ziegler, of New Mexico. 

At that time he had just been called 
as dean of Saint John’s Cathedral, Al- 
buquerque. He didn’t wait for his 
trunks, but went to Albuquerque in 
his uniform as chaplain of the 14th 
Division and put himself to work. He 
ministered to 150 soldier patients in 
Dr. Murphy’s sanatorium. And Dr. 
Murphy’s mind turned to the Church. 

Dr. Murphy offered his share of 
the sanatorium provided the Church 
would buy out the shareholders. In 
other words, he gave $50,000 and 
asked the Church to raise $20,000. 
There is also a mortgage of $20,000 
which will be cleared away by de- 
grees. The institution has averaged 
a net profit in excess of $12,000 an- 
nually. As Saint John’s Sanatorium, 
of course, the institution will be run 
without profit, and any surplus will 


be absorbed in helping patients with- 
out sufficient resources. 

The Church, in response to Arch- 
deacon Ziegler’s appeals, has raised 
the $20,000. The sanatorium now be- 
longs to the Church, and Dr. Murphy, 
famed as a tubercular specialist and 
sanatorium manager, will devote his 
life to serving in it in any capacity 
the Church may indicate until he is 
no longer wanted. 

It is Dr.-Murphy’s hope that a 
chapel will be built and he has in- 
dicated his intention of giving $10,- 
000 for it if the Church will do like- 
wise, and then presenting himself as 
the first candidate for baptism in it. 

Here then is much cause for 
thanksgiving. : 

The one disease which in modern 
times has created most concern is tu- 
berculosis. This dreadful scourge 
causes each year more deaths in the 
United States than any other disease ; 
twice as many each year as the whole 
toll of American lives taken by the 
World War. It is claiming its vic- 
tims in cities and towns and villages 
throughout the country, where the air 
is heavy and the altitude is compara- 
tively low. The crowded cities of the 
East, where dingy tenements, smoke 
and dust-laden air and unsanitary 
living and working conditions are 
found, are the worst breeding spots. 
In such communities rich and poor 
alike are in constant danger of in- 
fection. 

In the clean, far-flung Southwest 
the sick find their’ last hope. 

An institution helping to meet this 
pitiable need has been offered to the 
Church and has been accepted. The 
individual who founded it has paid his 
tribute to the Spirit of Christ in the 
Church, and please God, will be bap- 
tized into the Christian faith. A man 
has been raised up to tell the story 
to the Church and his words fell not 
on heedless ears. In these things the 
ad Christian discerns the hand of 

od. 
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CONVENTION NOTES 


4 ie Presiding Bishop was easily 
the outstanding figure of the Con- 
vention. His vigor and versatility were 
amazing. He was equally at home 
in addressing the House of Bishops 
or the children’s mass meeting. Per- 
haps his secret of perpetual youth is 
to be found in the fact that despite 
his eighty-five years he has retained 
the heart of a child; surely that is 
the reason that he has the affection 
of the whole Church. This is why 
we feel that THE Spirit oF Missions 
has never had a cover that will be 
more valued than the fine autographed 
portrait of Bishop Tuttle which we 
present this month. Regarded merely 
as a work of art it is a thing to be 
proud of, but as an excellent likeness 
of the Presiding Bishop whom we 
Iove and revere it will, we are sure, 
be appreciated by our readers. 


N the morning of September 18th 

word was brought to the Con- 
vention of the death of the Right 
Reverend Cortlandt Whitehead, D.D., 
Bishop of Pittsburgh. On the day 
and at the hour of his funeral the two 
Houses suspended business and the 
respective chairmen offered memorial 
prayers. 

He was third in precedence in the 
House of Bishops and chairman of 
the commission for the revision of the 
Prayer Book. He felt that he was 
not strong enough to attend the Con- 
vention but had, with Mrs. White- 
head, been visiting relatives in the 
East. They were returning home 
when he was taken suddenly ill on 
the train, was removed to a hotel in 
Niagara Falls and died there early on 
Sunday morning the 17th in his 
eightieth year. 

Bishop Whitehead’s first ministry 
was in the mission field of Colorado. 
Later for some years he was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Missions. In 1870 


he became rector of the Church of 
the Nativity, South Bethlehem, where 
he remained until his elevation to the 
episcopate in 1882. During the forty 
years in which he was its leader the 
diocese of Pittsburgh made ‘great ma- 
terial growth and Bishop Whitehead 
made a name for himself as a writer 
and theologian, but he will best be 
remembered as a great-hearted Chris- 
tian gentleman, a true Father in God. 


NE of the unusual experiences of 

New York visitors to Portland 
was the courtesy of the motormen 
and conductors on the trolleys. The 
street car company publishes a little 
leaflet which is scattered broadcast 
weekly in the cars. The following 
was the “headliner” on the issue for 
September 8th: 


NOW, WE MUST ALL BE GOOD— 
FOR A WHILE 
Wy ate some 3,000 or 4,000 high dig- 
nitaries of the church here in Port- 
land for the next three weeks it is up 
to us to be real good for that length of 
time at least, and one of the ways we 
can do it is to post ourselves on the in- 
teresting points in and around Portland, 
so that when any of the delegates to the 
big Protestant Episcopal convention ask 
you for information about definite places 
you will be able to direct them there 
quickly and accurately. Also, when they 
ask about what there is to see around 
Portland we should all be able to tell 
them. 


OME of the pleasantest experiences 

of life come to us unexpectedly. On 
one of the beautiful afternoons with 
which we were so favored during the 
Convention, the writer with a friend 
started out to visit the sunken rose 
gardens in Peninsula Park. They 
were found and their beauty enjoyed 
when the sound of singing in the 
community house nearby aroused our 
curiosity. We found about fifty or 
sixty women, most of them beyond 
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middle age, and in many instances 
white-haired, gathered in one of the 
rooms. In the middle of the room 
was a table on which were some 
flowers—for no function takes place 
in Portland without flowers—and the 
American Flag. The meeting was 
just closing as we arrived and the 
women were raising their right hands 
and pledging allegiance to their Flag. 
We were cordially invited to enter 
and on hearing that we were visitors 
from New York the meeting was re- 
called to give us welcome. 

It was a meeting of the Lavender 
Club, and as the organization was new 
to us we think it may be interesting 
to some of-our readers. The founder 
of the club kindly told us all about it. 
About ten years ago she was struck 
by the fact that there were clubs for 
father and clubs for sons and daugh- 
ters but no club in which mother might 
have a good time, so she asked several 
of her contemporaries to bring their 
knitting and meet for a friendly after- 


SPEAKERS’ 


OLLOWING is a list of missionaries 

now in this country who are available 
for speaking engagements. 

It-is hoped that so far as possible, pro- 
vision will be made for the travel ex- 
penses of the speakers. 

The secretaries of the various Depart- 
ments are always ready, so far as pos- 
sible, to respond to requests to speak upon 
the work of the Church’s Mission. Ad- 
dress each officer personally at 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

Requests for the services of speakers 
except Department Secretaries should be 
addressed to Speakers’ Bureau, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


ALASKA 
Miss Harriet Bedell. 
Dr. and Mrs. Grafton Burke. 
dhe Rev. J. W: Chapman, DoD: 
The Rey. W. A. Thomas. 


CHINA 
The Rt. Rev. Ll: EH. Roots: Dip: 
The Rt. Rev. D. T. Huntington, D.D. 
Dr. Theodore Bliss. 
The Rev. E. R. Dyer. 
Miss E. M. Buchanan. 


. ing list are impatient to join! 


noon. They chose the name Lavender 
Club—from Lavender and Old Lace, 
which they had been reading—and 
adopted their one rule, that no one 
under fifty was eligible for member- 
ship. From ‘that small beginning the 
club has grown until there are now 
600 members, divided into branches 
which meet in different neighborhoods 
in Portland. They have not been con- 
tent with merely having a good time 
but have been active in good works 
in their community. They claim to 
have the unique distinction of being 
the only organization extant which 
has succeeded in causing women to 
make out that they are older than 
they really are, as those on the wait- 
If any 
who read these lines would like to 
know more about the Lavender Club, 
with the view of introducing it in 
other cities, they are invited to ad- 
dress The Secretary, The Lavender 
Club, Community House, Peninsula 
Park, Portland, Oregon. 


BUREAU 


The Rev. C. F. Howe. 
Miss Alice B. Jordan. 
Mr. B. W. Lanphear. 
Dr. Claude M. Lee. 
The Rev. F. E. Lund. 
De He Morris: 

Mr. J. Randall Norton. 
Mr. C. F. Remer. 

hte sey aaYeay aaistts 


JAPAN 
The Rt. Rev. John McKim, D.D. 
The Rt. Rev. H. St. George Tucker, D.D. 
Miss Etta McGrath. 
The Rev. Shirley H. Nichols. 
The Rey. Ps Ay Smith: 
The Rev. J. A. Welbourn. 


LIBERIA 


The Rt. Rev. W. H. Overs, D.D. 
Miss Emily deW. Seaman. 


PEEP IN Eat Sie AND s 
The Rt. Rev. G. F. Mosher, D.D. 
Mrs. Mosher. 
Mr. Randall Howland. 
Deaconess Peppers. 
The Rey. J. W. Staunton, Jr. 
Mrs. Staunton. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


Department of Missions 
William C. Sturgis, Ph.D., Secretary 


OUR NEW TEXT-BOOK 


HE Summer Conferences have 

been unproductive in one important 
respect: they have failed to arouse 
any appreciable demand for the mis- 
sion-study text-book of the present 
season. Never before have the sales 
of the season’s text-book been so 
small at and after the Conferences. 
It is true that the book was not 


ready sufficiently in advance. It is 
also true that classes for leaders in- 
tending to use the book were not made 
a prominent feature of some of the 
larger conferences. But even so, the 
slight demand for the book is a mat- 
ter of great concern. I am therefore 
calling in the assistance of large 


type. 


MISSION STUDY TEXT-BOOK, 1922-23 
WANTED—LEADERS: A STUDY OF NEGRO DEVELOPMENT: 


by The Rt. Rev. T. D. Bratton, D.D., Bishop of Mississippi. 


boards, $1.00; paper, 50c. 


Price, 


SUGGESTIONS FOR GROUP-DISCUSSION AND INDIVIDUAL 
STUDY, by Laura F. Boyer. Price, 25c. 


As a further help for study-groups, 
three wall charts have been prepared, 
partly in colors. These show graphi- 
cally the increase in the negro popula- 
tion of the United States, its present 
distribution, and its various religious 


affiliations. The price of these charts 
is $1.00 for the set of three. This is 
less than half the actual cost, but 
they are so helpful that I have felt 
justified in disregarding the cost of 
production. 


Y own book, The Church’s Life, 

is still extant, and may be used as 
a general basis of study preparatory 
to any consideration of a special type 
or field of missionary activity. It is 
embarrassing to an author to recom- 
mend his own book; but I have some 
reason for thinking that, in this case, 
the book has really served a useful 
purpose in making people think seri- 
ously on such questions as to whether 
the Church has a mission to the world, 
and, if so, what it is, and to whom 
it is entrusted. 

To every business man, the name 
of Roger W. Babson, the famous 
financial statistician, has a familiar 
sound; and when it is coupled with a 


book dealing with the Church and in- 
dustrial relations, something more 
than arrested attention must follow. 
Mr. Babson’s latest volume, New 
Tasks for Old Churches, is a book 
peculiarly for business men who are 
desirous of seeing how the principles 
of the Gospel may be—and rarely are 
—applied to the solution of modern 
industrial problems. It is a most hu- 
man book, clear, concise and practi- 
cal. Its eight chapters (190 pages) 
bring it within the scope of the usual 
discussion group. I know of nothing 
better in its line as a text-book for 
study and discussion. F. H. Revell 
Co., of New York publishes it. Price, 
$1.00. 
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FOREIGN-BORN AMERICANS DIVISION 
DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONS 


The Reverend Thomas Burgess, Secretary 


NEAR EAST EMERGENCY 


HE Church must do her part in 

this tremendous emergency. The 
following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted in a great mass meet- 
ing representing all faiths at the 
Cathedral of Saint John the Divine, 
New York, on September 24. They 
indicate how we, Americans and 
Christians, should give to the utmost, 
and press our government to ade- 
quate action: 


The tragedy of Smyrna has astounded 
the world, and shocked the sensibilities 
of all peoples of all creeds and religions. 
We, therefore, voicing, as we believe, the 
strong conviction of the philanthropic 
and loyal people of America, make the 
following appeal: 

First, That an immediate and gener- 
ous response be made to the need for 
food and clothing for the hundreds of 
thousands of absolutely destitute refu- 
gees whose chief hope is in America and 
that the Near East Relief be requested 
to use its organization for this purpose. 

Seconp, That we entreat the United 
States Government, the Allies, the League 
of Nations, and especially France, which 
has entered into treaty relations with 
the Kemalist Government, that measures 
be taken at once to prevent future atroci- 
ties and afford an adequate guarantee 
and protection to the minority popula- 
tions left under the rule of the Turk. 

Tuirpd, That, because of the wide in- 
terests of America in the right settlement 
of these questions, the United States be 
represented in the forthcoming confer- 
ence on Near Eastern affairs. 


Checks should be made payable to 
Lewis B. Franklin, 281 Fourth ave- 
nue, New York. 


AT GENERAL CONVEN- 
TION 


REQUENT mention was made at 
the Convention of the work among 
foreign-born and their children, and 


enthusiastic support given to the poli- 
cies and activities of the Division. 
Throughout the Convention the For- 
eign-Born Americans Division main- 
tained an office, in charge of Mr. 
Knapp, the Division field missionary, 
with office hours for Mr. Burgess. 
More than a hundred bishops and dep- 
uties and officers of Church organiza- 
tions consulted this office for specific 
advice on how to reach the foreign- 
born and their children in their dis- 
tricts, and told what they had already 
accomplished. 


BILINGUAL PRAYER 
BOOKLETS 


AILY Prayers and Prayers in 
Sickness are now out in Greek, 
Hungarian, Swedish and Polish, and 
are being prepared in Arabic (for 
Syrians), Czechoslovak, Armenian 
and Italian. Hospital chaplains and 
parish priests are finding them most 
helpful. They are attractively printed 
booklets of about twelve pages of the 
daily prayers most familiar to each 
race, with an English translation on 
parallel pages. Also there are prayers 
for the sick, and the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Ten Commandments. 
Each publication is, of course, differ- 
ent from the rest. They were pre- 
pared by racial leaders, e.g., Arch- 
bishop Alexander, of the Greek 
Church, Bishop Gorazd, Dean Nanas- 
sy, Dr. Hammarskold. The price is 
15 cents a copy, though special reduc- 
tion can be had on application to the 
Division. They may be obtained from 
the publisher, William Green, 122 
Fast 19th St., New York, or The 
Book Store, Church Missions House, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE NATION-WIDE CAMPAIGN 


WILLIAM H. MILTON, D.D., Executive SECRETARY 


TAKING STOCK 


S we approach the Annual Canvass 
for the year 1923, which ushers 
in the new Triennium, we need to re- 
mind ourselves of the principles un- 
derlying the Church’s forward movye- 
ment. We have passed through three 
years of re-orientation; a period of 
adjustment to new conditions, new 
outlooks upon the Church’s Mission 
in and to the world, new emphasis 
upon the relation of the individual to 
the parish and to the whole Body of 
Christ, new methods of work, new 
organization for doing the work, new 
calls to stewardship of self and sub- 
stance. It is a wonder that we have 
passed through this transition period 
—this preparatory stage, for that is 
what it has been—with so compara- 
tively little confusion, misunderstand- 
ing, bewilderment and lost motion. 
Now, following our Lord’s exam- 
ple, we have our faces steadfastly set 
to “go up to Jerusalem”’—to ascend 
to higher accomplishments. We look 
back over the last three years and re- 
view many notable achievements ; but 
the progress which has been made 
does not mark the summit of our 
powers. We may be tempted to 
judge the future by the past—but our 
future is before us, not behind us, and 
we press on to the exercise of greater 
powers unfettered by past standards. 
We have no more right to judge the 
possibilities of the next three years by 
the accomplishments of the past three 
than we had, in 1919, to judge the 
possibilities of the Nation- Wide Cam- 
paign by the records of the Triennium 
prior to that. We must “go up to 


Jerusalem”, and with steadfastness, 
just as our Master did. We haven’t 
the novelty of a new endeavor, such 
as the Nation-Wide Campaign fur- 
nished us three years ago. That kind 
of inspiration must give place to de- 
termination, resolution, steadfastness 
—the earnest application of tested 
methods based upon eternal principles. 

We need to remind ourselves that 
the Nation-Wide Campaign was not 
a spasmodic effort to raise a definite 
sum of money, but the beginning of 
a determined endeavor to raise the 
level of devotion and knowledge and 
service and giving for meeting the 
needs of the nation and the world in 
the name of the Master. We are de- 
veloping the science of spiritual en- 
terprise which seeks the enlistment and 
consecration of all that a man is and 
all that he has. This enterprise for 
the Church’s Mission, to be success- 
ful, must be rooted and grounded in 
the Church’s teaching of sacrament 
and worship, leading on through the 
successive stages of definite Informa- 
tion, Interest, Conviction, Consecra- 
tion to Expression in service and sup- 
port. As we enter with steadfastness 
upon the next Triennium—without the 
thrill and glamour of a new movement 
—we will do well to keep these suc- 
cessive steps in mind and omit the 
attainment of none of them lest our 
efforts be out of balance and the em- 
phasis be put in the wrong place. 

The principles under discussion, on 
which the Nation-Wide Campaign for 
the Church’s Mission is based, may be 
summarized as follows: 
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1. The task of the Church is to 
preach the Gospel to the whole world. 

2. Unity. The Church is one; the 
work is one. Every member is re- 
lated to the whole Church, and to the 
whole task of the Church. 

3. Annual Every Member Canvass. 
An annual roll call, in which every 
member is given opportunity to say: 
“T will do my part this year. I will not 
let anyone else do my work for me.” 

4, Education. People give to what 
they care for. People care for what 
they know about. Our task is to 1n- 
form people of the Church’s needs, 

5. Team work, as far as possible, 
of every agency and activity, from the 
general Church to the parish. . 


6. Seeing needs instead of figures. 
Appeals should be based upon the 
needs of people, rather than upon 
raising a fund. 

7. The selective draft applied to 
the call to service as the fulfillment of 
the baptismal vow, in place of the re- 
liance now put solely upon voluntary 
response without regard to personal 
fitness. 

8. The challenge of the seemingly 
impossible, the means whereby the 
full strength and power of the indi- 
vidual member can be rallied, and by 
which alone the whole Church can be 
thrown back upon God in prayer and 
intercession for the strength to do 
Her work. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLICITY 


THE REVEREND R. F. GIBSON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


GENERAL CONVENTION PUBLICITY 


HE General Convention at Detroit 

three years ago directed by reso- 
lution that when the newly created 
Presiding Bishop and Council should 
establish a. Publicity Department it 
should be responsible for the pub- 
licity of the General Convention. In 
pursuance of this direction the Joint 
Commission on Press and Publicity 
turned over its records to the Pub- 
licity Department. and, through its 
secretary, the Reverend Dr. E. C. 
Chorley, presented full information as 
to the past plans and methods. 

The newly assumed duties involved 
advance publicity for the Convention, 
and to this end the Department began 
last January to prepare the way 
through the public press. Its News 
Bureau maintained a news service 


through correspondents in the dioceses, 
through the press associations and to 
hundreds of newspapers directly, pro- 
viding, in addition to general stories, 
advance information as to reports to 
be made by the various Joint Commis- 
sions. There was such general use of 
the material thus distributed. that the 
Department was able to display at the 
General Convention books of clippings 
containing thousands of columns of 
advance matter relating to the Con- 
vention or to the general work of the 
Church. 

The interest thus awakened and the 
favorable atmosphere thus created 
proved to be of great value when the 
actual reporting of the Convention be- 
gan. The amount of publicity given 
to the Convention throughout the 
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country was unprecedented. News- 
paper clippings were received from a 
news bureau within two weeks after 
the adjournment of the Convention to 
the number of nearly 7,000. It is 
estimated that clipping bureaus catch 
not more than 40 per cent of what is 
printed. 


Convenient headquarters were pro- 
vided in the Auditorium, where a 
press room and office were established 
and equipped for the use of reporters 
and correspondents and facilities af- 
forded for “covering” both Houses of 
the Convention and the Woman’s 
Auxiliary sessions. The staff of the 
Department, augmented for the occa- 
sion, furnished full reports of every- 
thing, including copies of all essen- 
tial papers and documents, answered 
questions, gave explanations and in- 
terpretations, and assisted in every 
way in insuring full and accurate 
“stories” in the newspapers. 


Besides the local Portland papers, 
there were representatives of the 
great press associations, of leading 
eastern newspapers and_ syndicates, 
and of the Church papers. 


Not only was the Convention 
proper reported, but the papers were 
given every assistance in securing in- 
terviews and special stories and ac- 
counts of every phase of Church ac- 
tivity, and in obtaining photographs 
for newspaper illustrations. As a re- 
sult the papers, beginning with the 
preliminary conference of the bishops 
and continuing up to the adjournment 
of the Convention, gave daily such 
an amount of space, generously illus- 
trated, as far exceeded all previous 
records and all expectations. Literally 
hundreds of columns were devoted to 
the Convention and related matters. 
On one Sunday ‘the two Portland pa- 
pers with Sunday editions printed 
between them more than thirteen 
pages of such illustrated matter. The 
Convention adopted the following res- 
olution of appreciation: 


of Publicity 


Resolved: That this Convention 
hereby expresses to the executive secre- 
tary of the Publicity Department and 
to his associates, its cordial recogni- 
tion and appreciation of their work in 
securing such a remarkable amount of 
publicity for its proceedings; and that 
it also expresses to the newspapers of 
this city, and to other daily and weekly 
papers which have sent representatives 
of their staffs to report the proceed- 
ings, its thanks for the very large 
amount of space given and for the full 
and accurate reports contained in their 
columns, and also the press associa- 
tions by whose agency these reports 
have been so widely spread through- 
out the country. 


THE COMING OF THE WHITE MAN 


This fine statue stands in a commanding posi- 

tion in one of Portland’s beautiful parks. The 

photograph gives no idea of the beauty of the 
surroundings. 
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AT HILLSDALE. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


THE 


THE DEPARTMENT OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


WILLIAM E. GARDNER, D.D., ExEcUTIVE SECRETARY 


THE REVEREND GORDON REESE AND SOME OF THE BOYS IN THE 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S CEASS AT GENEVA 


WHAT THE SUMMER OF 1922 DID FOR 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


By the Reverend Lester Bradner, Ph.D. 


HAVE just finished reading, at 

one sitting, reports from nearly 
every Summer School of our Church 
which has been held this year. To 
some this might seem a dull task. In 
reality it was a most inspiring and 
illuminating survey, for these schools 
are the great educational achievement 
of the Church during the vacation 
months. True, there are many par- 
ishes in which the Church Schools are 
kept going the year around, but in 
the majority of cases educational 
yrocesses cease and the youngsters 


are let out to play. Teachers and 
leaders however are expected at the 
Summer Schools for intensive train- 
ing, and the number of those who 
attend is steadily growing. Six 
schools have reported an attendance 
of three hundred or over—Gambier 
heads the list with a registration of 
421. Returns from twenty-five schools 
indicate a total attendance in 1922 
of more than 4,400, as compared 
with 3,900 in 1921. This is in spite 
of the cancellation of the Racine 
School, hitherto one of the largest. 
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It is natural that. we should be 
interested in the new schools which 
have arisen this year. There are at 
least four. Eaglesmere, Pennsyl- 
vania, is one, a resuming of an older 
gathering. Lynchburg, Virginia, is 
another—Oklahoma is a third, illus- 
trating the very steady and striking 
progress which has been made in that 
missionary field under the effective 
leadership of Mrs. Templeton. It is 
a testimony of what can be accom- 
plished by personal devotion and much 
visitation; this school, in its opening 
year, recorded an enrollment of sixty. 

The new Provincial School in Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, is an excellent 
illustration of how a conference field 
may be divided and both sections be 
gainers. When the Wellesley Con- 
ference found itself unable to handle 
successfully the diverse demands laid 
upon it, the decision was made to 
establish a Provincial School of a 
more elementary character than Wel- 
lesley, to meet local needs in New 
England. Wellesley is now devoting 
itself to more advanced training for 
leaders, while the Concord School 
made an effort to serve the rank and 
file of parish teachers and workers. 

Concord had a high percentage of 
young people in attendance, and con- 
centrated on two types of courses, 
one designed to strengthen and nur- 
ture the spiritual life by the study 
of personal religion, the life of Christ, 
and the value of the Church, while 
the other dealt in principles and 
methods of religious education, social 
service, missions, Church history and 
the Bible. It lasted through two Sun- 
days and the intervening week. 

Especial attention was given here 
to the careful development of the 
recreative program. Many other 
schools might follow this feature to 
their advantage. For no small frac- 
tion of people the Summer School 
days are part of vacation time, and 
deserve a careful effort to make the 
most of outdoor sport or exercise. 


These same young people, in ages 
from sixteen to twenty-odd, have 
shown a rapidly growing desire to 
attend the Summer Schools. Not 
only does the Concord report dwell 
upon this increase but many others, 
remark it as a striking feature of the 
year. Gambier found 123 of them in 
its registry list, Geneva about 120, 
and Sewanee 150. No other char- 
acteristic is so universally marked in 
the schools of this year. In a num- 
ber of schools a special program and 
separate leaders were provided. It 
is a significant fact. The younger 
generation is not merely “out for a 
good time” but is also ready for some 
earnest work looking to personal serv- 
ice and leadership. At Gambier four 
young men decided to enter the 
ministry. At another school, two 
gave themselves for life service for 
the Church. 

I am greatly impressed by the in- 
creased missionary interest manifest 
in the various reports this summer. 
At least one missionary bishop has 
made a point of going from school 
to school with his message, awaken- 
ing everywhere an enthusiastic re- 
sponse. Other missionaries, men and 
women, have spoken or taught in the 
schools. Almost everywhere there 
have been evenings devoted to the 
cause. At Wawasee there were two 
volunteers for life-service in the mis- 
sionary field. Such presentations as 
Miss Larery gave at Geneva of her 
Indian School, or as Archdeacon 
Drane presented of his Alaskan 
labors at Wawasee and Wellesley, 
are most telling and convincing. Our 
parish teachers and leaders and our 
young people need the impact of these 
personal experiences with pioneer 
conditions. They respond promptly 
to the indomitable courage and pa- 
tience of these men and women from 
the far-flung battle line. In addition, 
a number of the schools donate con- 
siderable amounts to the missionary 
cause from their offerings. 
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It is gratifying to see the growing 
number of schools erected in mis- 
sionary districts and in the Far West. 
The little gatherings like those in 
Nevada, Spokane, Colorado or Salt 
Lake City are sure to grow, just as 
the Sioux Falls school has grown, 
and they give courage to those in 
other scattered districts to make the 
attempt. 

We are pleased to hear that the 
Michigan School, which for some 
years has been peripatetic, is now 
likely to settle permanently at- Hills- 
dale, Michigan. It has always proved 
an advantage to have a stable home 
-for a school. Wellesley, Geneva and 
Sewanee, for instance, have become 
watchwords for real acquirement and 
enthusiasm. Sewanee, by the way, of- 
fered this summer twenty-six differ- 
ent courses in Religious Education. 

A significant feature of the south- 
ern schools is the fine financial sup- 
port given by the dioceses. In the 
case of the Lynchburg school the 
diocese of Southwestern Virginia 
pays the railroad fare of all the stu- 
dents (175 this year), and some of 
the parishes provide the remaining 
expenses for their pupils. The cus- 
tom of sending students at parish 


expense appears to be widespread and 
growing. 

I am convinced that the Summer 
Schools as a whole are making a very 
remarkable contribution, often un- 
noticed, toward the unifying of the 
Church as a whole, and the produc- 
tion of a strong corporate feeling. 
Members of the faculty are some- 
times drawn from long distances, 
bringing thus the experience of one 
section of the Church to the help of 
another, and learning the temper and 
interests of the section to which they 
go. A number of the larger schools 
draw from a wide area. Wellesley, 
for instance, has representatives from 
fifty-three dioceses and jurisdictions, 
Gambier from twenty, Geneva and 
Sewanee in like proportion. The 
friendships made among both faculty 
members and students tend to estab- 
lish and maintain intercourse and 
sympathy between various parts of 
the Church and varying shades of 
opinion. In these days when so much 
depends on the corporate action of 
the Church and on sympathetic rela- 
tionship between its distant sections, 
this effect of the Summer Schools 
upon the life of the Church as a 
whole is noteworthy and far-reaching. 
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LEAFLETS AT THE CONVENTION 


HE National Council of the 

Church Mission of Help prepared 
seven brief leaflets to be distributed 
to persons interested in furthering 
development of the Church Mission 
of Help in dioceses and missionary 
districts, under the title “Portland 
Series”, and offered: 1, Directory; 2, 
Organization; 3, Organization of a 
Society in a Suburban Diocese; 4, 
Organization of a Society in a Rural 
Diocese; 5, Church Mission of Help 
and the Parish Priest; 6, Training for 
Service; 7, The Spiritual Significance. 
The following extracts show in part 
what the series offered in thé way of 
information as to the work of the 
Church Mission of Help, as well as 
giving a picture of methods in use and 
the principles which underlie the 
work itself. 

The Reverend Gilbert Pember, pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania Church 
Mission of Help, says in part: “The 
National Council has no set form of 
organization for diocesan societies of 
the Church Mission of Help. The 
Council recognizes that requirements 
and possibilities vary widely with di- 
oceses and local conditions. The object 
is to prepare to do the work of the 
Church Mission of Help. Organiza- 
tion should take the form which seems 
best adapted to fit a given locality. 

There are, however, two elements 
of organization which are essential 
because they embody two great prin- 
ciples of the Church Mission of Help: 


I. As the name explicitly states, 
this is a Church institution. Its rea- 


son for being lies in the belief that 
only the Church has the complete so- 
lution of the social problem, and the 
power to apply the remedy. Human 
life in all its perplexities, temptations, 
weaknesses and sin finds its real help, 
strength and ultimate triumph as it 1s 
brought into living contact with our 
Lord through and in His Church. 

In each locality the society must be 
a recognized part of the Church at 
work. No diocesan society of the 
Church Mission of Help, therefore, 
can be organized except with the ap- 
proval and at the request of the bishop 
of the diocese. 

Il. The Church Mission of Help in 
dealing with the special problems of 
wayward girls aims to use the best 
methods which have been evolved 
through basing practical treatment on 
the findings of a scientific study of 
human problems. What the society 
wants to bring further to bear on 
these problems is the great “plus” of 
personal contact with Christ in His . 
Church. So the second necessity of 
any proper organization is trained 
social workers, trained in the Church, 
and trained in the modern method of 
social service. 

The National Council provides spe- 
cial and additional training to develop 
secretaries who shall combine the 
technique of social service with a 
knowledge of Church life. Each di- 
ocesan society should have at. least 
one such trained and salaried worker 
as executive or organizing secretary, 
who shall train, and help guide and 
lead the volunteer workers. 
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Aside from these two vital matters 
organization will, and does, vary to 
meet various conditions. Conditions 
within dioceses vary so widely that it 
is quite impossible to tabulate them. 
Perhaps three general types should be 
mentioned. 


I. The Metropolitan Diocese 


Here the work lies largely in one 
great center. It has its peculiar diff- 
culties and urgent demands. But it 
has the dual advantage of being cen- 
tralized, and of having at least a 
nucleus of intelligent public opinion 
from which to draw both workers and 
support; as well as a variety of such 
helpful institutions as hospitals and 
homes, to use as need arises. 


II. The Rural Diocese 


The need is no less urgent. But the 
sense of the need has to be largely 
aroused, and public opinion trained 
and guided both to provide and to use 
appropriate methods and means of re- 
lief and prevention. In such a diocese 
the trained worker has to be more 
or less of an itinerant—going from 
place to place, first discovering and 
then revealing specific needs; thereby 
rousing public opinion. As a result 
volunteer workers are secured, who 
turn to her for training and guidance. 


IIT. The Suburban Diocese 


Between these two extremes is the 
diocese with a number of good-sized 
cities, each of which is a more or less 
distinct center of life. For example, 
one diocese, wherein there is a so- 
ciety, has six cities. The aim of that 
society is to secure ultimately a train- 
ed social worker for each of these 
cities, who shall be responsible not 
only for the work in the city itself 
but for that in the adjacent country. 
The whole, of course, to be linked to- 
gether under the diocesan council. 


Mrs. Samuel G. Welles, vice-presi- 
dent of the New Jersey diocesan so- 
ciety, puts emphasis in the pamphlet, 


The Organization of a Society in 
a Suburban Diocese, on the impor- 
tance of parish organization. ‘“Par- 
ishes are visited, and parish groups 
formed, as fast as is possible. These 
groups vary as to number but the plan 
is to have at least a nucleus of five 
persons who shall be responsible in 
a parish for: 1, Intercessions; 2, 
volunteer case work; 3, collecting 
membership dues; 4, sewing (making 
layettes) ; 5, collecting used garments 
for the girls.” 
Later on she says: 

“Some of the clergy cence our 
girls before the altar at their daily or 
weekly celebrations of the Holy Com- 
munion. A larger number did so 
during Lent than at any other Church 
season. Each week a list of the 
Christian names of a few girls with 
brief facts about each one is sent to 
the clergy from the office. Parish 
groups of women use these interces- 
sions at their weekly meetings.” 

An interesting further note is: 

“The men who are members of the 
council (diocesan governing board) 
have formed a men’s committee with 
its own chairinan to make a definite 
effort to secure a hearing before 
groups of men in parishes, men’s 
clubs, Brotherhood of St. Andrew’s 
Chapter and the like. The object is 
to arouse an interest in this work so 
that the men may give financial sup- 
port as well as service. The result of 
these meetings has been the securing 
of service from doctors, lawyers and 
employers for the delinquents that we 
are helping. Some of the men have 
been working with the boys who were 
implicated in the girls’ delinquency.” 


Mrs. Harold Lee Berry, president 
of the Church Mission of Help in the 
diocese of Maine, in giving ‘an out- 
line, describes Laying the Ground- 
work of the Organization of a So- 
ciety in a Rural Diocese. (Area, 33,- 
040 square miles; population in 1920, 
768,014; population in rural commu- 
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nities, about 60 per cent.). H[Emphasis 
is put on the importance of creating, 
to begin with, a demand for arousing 
a sense of the need of the work, and 
of the value of having closely co- 
ordinated the work of the organizing 
field secretary and a volunteer execu- 
tive committee. 

The Reverend Charles L. Gomph, 
president of the Church Mission of 
Help, diocese of Newark, sees the 
Church Mission of Help in its relation 
to the parish priest, and the relation 
of the parish priest to the Church 
Mission of Help. Under the latter 
heading, he says: “The writer of this 
leaflet is himself a parish priest and 
speaks to the clergy out of his own 
experience.- The clergy, driven in 
these days by countless duties and 
engagements, frequently overlook 
things of vital importance. A case in 
point is the failure of many clergy as 
yet to realize the importance of the 
Church Mission of Help as an instru- 
ment to be used as occasion arises. 
Probably in but a few parishes in our 
land are there within the course of a 
single year no cases which require 
the types of service for which the 
CoM mil, iswespecially tiitted aeeinie 
plain fact is that in many, perhaps the 
majority, the parish priest is not the 
person best fitted to begin the work 
of Christian help. He generally is 
not in a position to know facts. The 
unfortunate girl shrinks from going to 
a man; but a woman, especially the 
kind of woman whom the Church 
Mission of Help draws into its serv- 
ice, is more likely and is better fitted 
to win the confidence of the girl in 
trouble, to cultivate her friendship 
and at least to start her on the road 
to recovery and redemption, than is 
any man, whether layman or priest. 
The clergy ought to realize this more 
commonly than they do at present; 
and in realizing it stand behind the 
Church Mission of Help. They should 
support it, first, by an intelligent un- 
derstanding of its aims and methods. 


Second, by regular prayers and inter- 
cessions for the Church Mission of 
Help. Third, by letting the staff of 
the diocesan or nearest branch organ- 
ization know that they stand ready at 
all times to minister to the girls under 
care in any way that may be desired. 
Fourth, by rousing an interest in the 
women of their own parishes, and 
perhaps by starting a parish group of 
volunteers under the direction of a 
Church Mission of Help representa- 
five ; 

Miss Agnes M. Penrose, assistant 
secretary of the Church Mission of 
Help, diocese of New York, has 
drawn on her own experiences to de- 
fine the need of training: “Church 
Mission of Help uses advisedly the 
social case work method in behalf of 
its girls who need social adjustment. 
Social case work means to study, in- 
dividual by individual, problems 
which confront each girl under care, 
and to strive, step by step, to provide 
such treatment as will develop the 
personality of each one. This method, 
which has been found to be effective 
in all types of social work with fami- 
lies and individuals, has been adopted 
because of the realization that the 
Church can, through appropriating it 
to her use, give it a peculiar value. 

“A woman who wishes to enlist for 
Church work with the unadjusted girl 
must learn how to face, and to teach 
others to analyze, her problem scien- 
tifically. But the work demands 
more than this. The prospective 
worker must possess a sound body, 
keen imagination, power of self-ex- 
pression, and above all, Christian zeal 
to serve whole-heartedly one’s fellow- 
beings.” 


Mrs. John M. Glenn, president of 
the National Council Church Mission 
of Help, points out: “Church Mission 
of Help workers can offer as a mag- 
nificent means to strengthen the weak- 
of-will the Church’s sense of the im- 
measurable value in God’s eyes of 
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each individual; her contention that 
the “downmost” man must be counted 
as one, that no one person can count 
as more. 

Church Mission of Help stands for 
an essay im fellowship. 

In their intimate conferences the 

workers have learned with increasing 
conviction to see that the girls have 
come near to or gone to smash _ be- 
cause they, each one, are out for what 
emotionally or tangibly they can get. 
These girls have not learned, nor have 
they desired, to range themselves as 
functioning members of an ordered 
household or community. 
— Church Mission of Help is trying to 
learn in order that it may teach its 
girls that never through placing em- 
phasis primarily on acquisition can a 
human being become a member of 
Christ's Kingdom. 

The workers as a group are trying 
to use the law so that it may be a 
means of strengthening a girl or a 
man’s will-to-goodness rather than 
that the law’s positive or repressive 
aspects should tend to crush the spirit 
of those they, the workers, are en- 
deavoring to serve. 

Church Mission of Help appre- 
hends that love must bring law under 
the yoke of Christian service. 

Church Mission of Help workers, 
as they identify themselves with, any 
girl who needs their counsel and mor- 
al support, come to realize that con- 
version to right living is both for 
them and the girls a process, a method 
of spiritual advance which stretches 
into eternity, finds its completion in 
another world. The acknowledgment 
of sin, of penitence, the partaking of 
Communion, is as necessary for one 
as for the other. 

Church Mission of Help realizes 
that it may become the instrument of 
a purpose, the servant of a process, as 
it leans, as it draws on the Church, 
the living body of Christ. 

Through its work in behalf of 
broken homes, shattered relationship, 


Church Mission of Help believes it 
can bring Church men and women to 
have a more defined realization of the 
Christian principles which must be 
conserved in order that family life, 
itself, may be purified, protected, 
strengthened.” ; 


MOVING PICTURES AT THE 
GENERAL CONVENTION 


GREAT many inquiries have 

come to the Department of Chris- 
tian Social Service asking the names 
of the companies producing the films 
that were shown at the General Con- 
vention. The following is a list giving 
the name of the film and the name and 
address of the producer in each case: 


“From Whistle to Whistle” 
“How Life Begins’ 
“The High Road” 


Y. W. C. A., Publicity Department, 
600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
“From the Manger to the Cross” 
Vitagraph, Inc., 
469 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
“Rebuilding Broken Homes” 
Brooklyn Federation of Churches, 
69 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“The Gilt of Life” 
“The End of the Road” 


American Social Hygiene Assn., 
3/0) Seventh Ave, N. Y. CG. 


“When Women Work” 


U. S. Department of Labor, 
Women’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


“Pilgrim’s Progress” 
George Kleine, 

116 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 
“The Life of Abraham” 


Sacred Films, Inc., 
Burbank, Calif. 


“Hats Off” 


Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
806 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago. 


“As We Forgive” 

“Heritage of Faith” 

“Call From the Wild” 

Pictorial Clubs, Inc., Suite 4102, 
Woolworth Bldg., New York City. 
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Leaflets are free unless price is noted. Address The Book Store, Church Missions 
House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, stating quantity wanted. 


Remittance should be made payable to LEWIS B. FRANKLIN, Treasurer. 


Alaska 
800 The Borderland of the Pole. 5c. 
810 The Arctic Hospital. 10c. 
Brazil 
525 Under the Southern Cross. 5c. 
China 
200 The Chung Hua Sheng Kung. (Holy 
Catholic Church in China.) 
208 Plans of Proposed Buildings at Nan- 
chang. 
210 Help Us Open the Gates of Nanchang. 
249 Kuling School. 
Cuba, Porto Rico and Virgin Islands 
500 The Pearl of the Antilles. 5c. 
501 In the Track of the Trade Winds. 5e. 
Japan 
303 Saint Agnes’s, Kyoto. 
307 Missionary Problems and Policies in 
Japan. 20c. 
Liberia 
100 Our Foothold in Africa. 
Philippines 
400 The Cross, The Flag and The Church. 5c. 
405 From Head-Axe to Scalpel. 
Panama Canal Zone 
576 When Dreams Come True. 
577 Under Four Flags. 
United States 
INDIANS 
608 Our Indian Schools in South Dakota. 5c. 
Forreicn-Born PEopLes 1n U. S. 

Foreigners or Friends. By Thos. Bur- 
gess, C. K. Gilbert and C. T. Bridge- 
man. <A handbook. 1921. 

Leader’s Guide for Foreigners or 
Friends. 2c. 

Foreign-Born Americans. By Thos. 
Burgess, 1920. Illustrated. 50c. Free 
grants made. 

1501 The Eastern Orthodox Church. 10c. 

1505 What to Do for Christian Americani- 
zation. Free. 

1510 The Czecho-Slovaks. 10e. 

1511 Historical Contact with the Eastern 
Orthodox. By W. ©. Emhardt. 10e. 

1515 Americans All. (Poems.) 


2009 
2028 
2042 
2043 
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How to Reach the Foreign-Born. 


Church of Denmark and the Anglican 
Communion. 10e. 


Norwegian and English Churches. 
Friendliness. 


Who Are the People of the U. S. A.? 
Free. 


The Vestments of the Church of Den- 
mark. 2c. 


50, 51, ete. Daily Prayers and Prayers ~ 
for the Sick. The familiar pray- 
ers of each race, in their lan- 
guage, with English translation 
on opposite page, including Creed, 
Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Com- 
mandments. Most valuable to 
give to adults or children, sick 
or well. Hach, 15c. Greeks 
(F.B. 50). Hungarian Protest- 
ants (F.B. 51). Poles (F.B. 52). 
Swedish (F.B. 58). 


10c. 


60 Selections from the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, in Italian and Eng- 
lish. Card cover, 50c; cloth, 75c. 
Tracts on the Church, each 2c. 

20 Swedish. By O. A. Toffteen. 

21 Swedish. By Bp. Williams. 

22 The same in English. 

23 Italian. By T. E. Della Cioppa. 

24 The same in English. 

25 Spanish. By N. Granero Mantero. 

26 Hungarian and Inglish, on Re- 
formed Church concordat. By 
Louis Nanassy. 

27 Armenian and English, letter. 
SouTHERN MOUNTAINEERS 

Appalachia. 5c. 

Devotional 


Prayers for Missions. 

A Litany for Missions. 

Mid-Day Intercession for Missions. 
Mid-Day Prayer Card. 

Parish Prayers for Missions. 


Miscellaneous 


A Soldier’s Vision of Missions, 
Designated and Special Gifts. 
The Church and the World. 
At Home. 

Abroad. 

50,000 Miles in Fifty Minutes. 5c. 


Field Department 


A Prayer for the Nation-Wide Cam- 
paign. 

Bible Readings and Prayers. 

Uniting the United States. 

All America. 


A List of Leaflets 


2044 Everywhere. 
2051 Financial Pledge Card. 
2087 The Campaign and Money. 


2089 Every Member Canvass; 
nually ? 


2091 The Diocesan Training Institute for 
Leaders of Parish Conferences on 
the Church’s Mission. 


2098 How to Prepare for Parish Confer- 
ences on the Church's Mission. 


2094 Christian Stewardship—A Referendum. 
2095 My Vote on Proportionate Giving. 


2099 Suggestions to Canvassers for the 
Church’s Mission. 


2100 What Shall We Do to Promote the 
Church’s Mission in 1922? 


2101 1922 Speakers’ Manual. 
2102 Accomplishments. 

2103 The New Program. 
2104 Faith and Prayer. 

2105 Stewardship. 

3010-A Stewardship. 

3015-A If I Were a Layman. 
3020-A- Proportionate Giving. 


Why An- 


Educational Division, Department of 
Missions 
ae Church Dictionary. .25c. 
3000 A Service for Missionary Day. 
3060 Mission Study Class: Place and Value. 
3094 Ten Missionary Stories. 10c. 


3095 Descriptive List of Plays and Pageant: 
Lives That Have Helped. 20c. s : 


The Making of Modern Crusaders. 2c. 
Missionary Anthem, ‘‘Thus Saith the 
Word.” 1c; 


The Woman’s Auxiliary 


W.A. 9g Bible Readings. 

W.A. 12 Reorganization of the Box Work. 
W.A. 15 New Plans 

W.A. 17 What the Auxiliary Can Do for 

Religious Education. 

W.A. 20 Hand-Book. 10c. 

W.A. 21 Suggestions for Educational Sec- 
¢ retaries. 

W.A. 22 How to Lead a Discussion Group. 


W.A. 26 A Devotional Exercise, 


W.A. 80-31-32 Suggestions for Presidents, 
Secretaries, Treasurers. 5c a set. 

W.A.100 U. T. O. Resolution and Prayer 
Card. 

W.A. 103 The Little Blue Box. 

W.A. 105 The Mighty Cent. 

W.A. 106 From Small Beginnings. 

WieA. 107 --Dhe U..-2.O:. of. 1922: 

W.A. 110 Peace. 

W.A. 113 “Helps for.U. T. O. Treasurers. 


W.A. 115 What Mary Saw. 

W.A. 116 Spiritual Value of the U. T. O. 
w.A. 117 United Thank Offering Catechism. 
W.A.121 Prayer for the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
W.A. 122 A Half Century of Progress. 


W.A. 123 Church 
Card. 


W.A. 124 U. T. O. An Interpretation. 
W.A. 125 Pageant—The Awaiting World. 


Service League Prayer 


Department of Religious Education 


4400 Grade Conferences for 
Christian Nurture. 50c. 


4401 Teacher Training, Standard Course. 


4402 Teacher Training, Plan for Partial 
Credit. 


4403 Teacher Training, Field Plan. 
4501 Little Helpers’ Membership Card. ‘2c. 
4504 Little Helpers’ Mite Boxes (paper). 1c. 


Teachers of 


4505 Prayer’ for Church School Service 
League. 

4506 Little Helpers’ Department of Church 
School. ; 


Department of Christian Social Service 


1254 Authorized Program of the Department 
(1920). 


Sheppard-Towner Bill. 


Notes on the Social Responsibility of 
the Christian Church. By Dr. Tyler. 


5501 Good Books for Lent or Any Time. 
April, 1921. Revised March, 1922. 


5502 What Is Christian Social Service or 
Christian Principles of Social Service? 


5503 Nursing as a Vocation. i 
The Social Opportunity of the Church- 


man. 25c; 5 for $1.00. 
Suggestions for Leaders for above 
book. 15c. 


Proceedings of First National Confer- 
ence (Milwaukee), 1921. 25c. 

5505 The Church and a Warless World. 
5506 Suggestions for Parish and Diocesan 
Social Service Organizations. 

5508 ‘The Church’s Responsibility for Her 
Dependent Children. 

5509 From World Consciousness to World 
Conscience. Bishop Brent. 


5610 The Social Task of the Church as Set. 
Forth by the Lambeth Conference of 
1920. 25c. 
5511 Litany of Christian Social Service. 
5512 Suggested Social Service Program with 
three papers. Bulletin 25. 
5513 Pauline Leaflet. (Church Mission of 
Help leaflet.) 
The Motion Picture Problem. I5ce. 
5514. The City Mission Idea (small leaflet)... 
The City Mission Idea. An interpreta- 
tion by Dr. Jefferys. 15c. 


5516 What Is the Plus That the Church Has 
to Add to Secular Social Service? 
By Mrs. John M. Glenn. 

Proceedings of the Second National 
Conference. (Wickford, R. I.) 1922. 
25¢. 

5517 The Department of Christian Social 
Service. What It Has Done. What 
Tt Plans to Do. 


Social Service Through the Parish. By 
Dr. Brackett and Miss Vernon. (To 
be published some time in November.) 


Social Service at the General Conven- 
tion (1922). 
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THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


TO THE PRESIDING BISHOP AND COUNCIL 


LOOKING FORWARD 
By Grace Lindley 


W: have looked forward to Sep- 
tember 7, 1922, for so long a 
time that it seems hard to realize that 
that date lies behind us, but one of 
the characteristics of the United 
Thank Offering is that it always 
makes us look forward. There is so 
much to be done in the field, which is 
the world; there is such constant 
need of recruits, of more women who 
will tell the “good news”, of women 
who will bring the healing touch of 
the Good Physician to the sick, of 
women who will help to “teach all 
_nations’, that we are forced to look 
forward to the new offerings which 
shall make possible the sending out 
of these messengers in ever-increas- 
ing numbers. 

When we turn from the need to 
the offering itself we realize how well 
worthwhile it is to look forward. Not 
once has the offering been less than 
the last one. Each time the question 
mark at the end of the list carried 
through the three years has been re- 
placed by a figure larger than the one 
which preceded that question mark. 
In no sense of self-congratulation— 
for no one knows better than those 
who most love the United Thank Of- 
fering that it has not begun to meas- 
ure our love or ability—but for the 
sake of study, we give the familiar 
list once again, but this time with the 
figure $669,126 replacing the question 
mark we have seen for three years, 
moving that question mark opposite 
the date 1925: 


LSS OPre cece Gracie son 

LSOZ Se re cnees errs eaves 20,353.16 
TSOS Mercier sce eee 56,198.35 
LS OBR enrich monn as woe 82,742.87 
LOOM Rhett ser oe 107,027.83 
L904 Te tee Dae artes 150,000.00 
SAO ee os oni RNS Coenen SF 224,251.55 
RSS CU sets Skee coro 243,360.95 
ONS selene serch ence ese 306,496.66 
AN) Usha eeristcitatrne A eeoar 353,619.76 
BoB Ae ra oenae nm ett Bes etree ..468,060.41 
LODZ eer es ek eater 669,126.00 
DODD ei neapsicce Pee aes ? 


We must not prophesy and we 
would not press the amount of money 
as the most important feature of the 
gift, but we do call attention to the 
offering of 1925 for one special rea- 
son. We have got in the way of tak- 
ing for granted that the first of the 
three years of a Triennium will be the 
poorest in gifts to the United Thank 
Offering, at least we expect a little 
“drop” after the offering of one Tri- 
ennium is completed, while we also 
take for granted that it will “pick up” 
in the last two years, especially in the 
last. Suppose we make our first work 
for the United Thank Offering of 
1925 an effort to change that fact— 
suppose we make 1922-1923 the best 
year we have ever had as far as the 
United Thank Offering is concerned. 
Now is the time to enlist new givers, 
to distribute new boxes and leaflets. 
If there is any truth in the saying 
that “nothing succeeds like success’ 
the United Thank Offering of 1922 
furnishes us with an adequate reason 
for interesting all Churchwomen in 
that of 1925. Let us begin our work 
at once, this year, for the next United 
Thank Offering. 
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THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY AT THE 
CONVENTION 


By Emily C. Tillotson 


HE Triennial Meeting of . the 

Woman's Auxiliary so long antici- 
pated has come and gone leaving us 
with crowding memories of days tilled 
with interest and inspiration, days in 
which we saw important things ac- 
complished and plans of significance 
tor the future set in motion, and all 
against a background of happy human 
contacts and in the joy of a fellow- 
ship only possible among _ people 
drawn together by a great purpose. 
One longs. for space to tell of it all, 
but only some of the events which 
made those days memorable can be 
mentioned. 

The opening service was a Quiet 
Hour conducted by Bishop Lloyd—a 
must fitting preparation for the busy 
weeks to follow. No one of the many 
women who filled the church could 
ever forget the spiritual guidance 
given in that hour. In many a tense 
moment of a business session, or in 
the weariness of a too-crowded day, 
the thought of those quiet words 
brought us back to a realization of 
right values—obscured perhaps, by 
the stress of the moment—and re- 
minded us afresh that the “sufficient 
grace” so greatly needed was ours 
indeed. 

There were eight business sessions 
at all of which Mrs. Wilson Johnston, 
President of the Oregon Branch, pre- 
sided with a graciousness and charm 
which was never-failing. At the first 
session held on September 6th the 
Bishop of Oregon welcomed the dele- 
gates and addresses of welcome were 
madé by Mrs. Johnston and Mrs. 
Monteagle, of California, the presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
the Pacific. To these delightful ad- 
dresses Mrs. Sioussat, of Maryland, 
made graceful acknowledgment. 


Ninety-six dioceses and districts re- 
sponded to the roll call, a large pro- 
portion sending full delegations, the 
total being four hundred and seventy- 
six—a truly gratifying representation. 
Greetings were sent to the House 
of Bishops, letters and telegrams 
from absent members of the Auxiliary 
were read, and reports by Miss Win- 
ston, chairman .of “the » Executive 
Board, and by Miss Lindley were 
presented, in addition to which com- 
mittees were appointed to report on 
the recommendations of the executive 
secretary and upon the other resolu- 
tions presented at this meeting. 
Greetings from the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary of the Church of England in 
Canada were brought to the delegates 
by” Mrs. De. -Pencier,.. wite oh ste 
Bishop of New Westminster. © At 
later sessions the delegates were priv- 


“ileged to listen to addresses given by 


the Bishop of Jerusalem and by Dr. 
Joshi, of India. 

Other business meetings, six in num- 
ber, were held. At these much busi- 
ness of interest and of great signif- 
icance for the future was transacted. 

Fitting memorial resolutions ex- 
pressing the Auxiliary’s gratitude for 
the life of Miss Emery and of their 
sorrow in her loss were passed. Simi- 
lar resolutions expressing the Auxili- 
ary’s sense of loss and of their sympa- 
thy were passed upon the death of 
the Reverend Charles E. Betticher 
and upon that of Mr. George Gordon 
King. 

Copies of the minutes of the busi- 
ness meetings of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary can be obtained from the Church 
Missions House* so no attempt will 


*Requests should be sent to The Woman’s 
Auxiliary, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. The 
price of the pamphlet is ten cents. 
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be made here to enumerate the resolu- 
tions passed. Some of especial inter- 
est, however, should be mentioned. It 
was voted that in accordance with 
Miss Emery’s wish the Emery Fund 
should never be closed, but be added 
to from time to time, thus giving 
Auxiliary members who may wish to 
do so an opportunity to make further 
contributions to this fund which has 
made so strong an appeal. 

The Auxiliary also voted to accede 
to the request of the Central Council 
of the Girls’ Friendly Society that the 
head of their Central Department for 
Missions be made a member of the 
Executive Board of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, thus paving the way for 
closer codperation between these two 
bodies. 

Interesting legislation in regard to 
the Woman’s Auxiliary and its rela- 
tionship to the Church Service League 
was enacted; the resolutions being as 
follows: | 


Resolved: That the Woman’s 
Auxiliary continue its support of and 
cooperation in the development of 
the Church Service League: 

Resolved: That the following 
principles concerning the growth 
of the Church Service League be 
adopted: 

That the Church Service League 
develop as a league of workers of 
men and women: 

That the Church Service League 
develop in the parishes as an or- 
ganization or federation, according 
to the needs of the individual parish; 

That we await patiently diocesan 
growth. 

Resolved: That the Woman’s 
Auxiliary support the action of the 
Church Service League concerning 
its National growth, taken in Port- 
land on September 16th, relating the 
Church Service League to the Field 
Department of the Presiding Bishop 
and Council—namely—that this body 
(The Church Service League) en- 
dorse the suggestions of the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Field Depart- 
ment of the Presiding Bishop and 
Council to create a commission on 
the Church Service League under 
the Field Department; and further, 
that the Executive Committee of 
Church Service League be instructed 


MRS. WILSON JOHNSTON 


to confer with the heads of the 
National organizations of men in the 
Church, and that this joint commit- 
tee request the Field Department to 
create a commission on the Church 
Service League made up of repre- 
sentatives of National organizations 
of men and women, and members at 
large. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary went on 
record as pledging anew its efforts in 
prayer and service toward maintain- 
ing a high Christian moral standard 
in our homes and in society, and 
particularly in such practical direc- 
tions as Prison Reform, Adequate 
Care for Disabled Veterans, Proper 
Laws for Women and Children, 
Christian Inter-racial and Interna- 
tional Relations, Limitation of Arma- 
ments, and Christian Unity. 

Another action which will be of 
interest to all Auxiliary women was 
as follows: 

The Auxiliary voted to raise dur- 
ing the next Triennium a sum of 
money to be used as follows: At 
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least $65,000 for the purpose of estab- 
lishing in the city of New York a 
house to be used by missionaries on 
furlough who may wish to study dur- 
ing their months at home, and for 
missionaries in training who desire to 
take special. courses in subjects which 
the schools and colleges in New York 
offer, with the added advantage which 
the nearness to the Church Missions 
House will bring. In _ addition, 
$10,000 to be raised for the estab- 
lishment of a training school for 
colored deaconesses and Church 
workers at Saint Augustine’s, Ra- 
leigh. 

Miss Grace Lindley was re-elected 
Executive Secretary by a unanimous 
vote, no other name being put in 
nomination. The Auxiliary is fortu- 
nate indeed to be able to look for- 
ward to three more years of her able 
and consecrated leadership. The 
elections for the members of the Exe- 
cutive Board resulted as follows: 

Province I: Mrs. Herbert L. Pay- 
son, of Maine; Province II: Mrs. 
Kingman N. Robins, of Western New 
York; Province III: Mrs. Marcellin 
Adams, Pittsburgh; Province IV: 
Miss Margaret G. Weed, Florida; 
Province V: Mrs. Herman B. But- 
ler, Chicago; Province VI: Mrs. 
George Prince, Minnesota; Province 
VII: Mrs. Thomas Q. Dix, Missouri; 
Province VIII: Miss Helen Magill, 
Los Angeles. 

Members at large: Miss Eva D. 
Corey, Mrs. Arthur S. Phelps, Mrs. 
Charles R. Pancoast, Miss Nannie 
Hite Winston, Mrs. Louis F. Mont- 
eagle, Mrs. Wilson Johnston, Miss 
Elizabeth Matthews, Mrs. Loaring 
Clark. 

Conferences were held on the fol- 
lowing subjects: Diocesan and Parish 
Plans; The United Thank Offering; 
The Supply Work; The Educational 
Work, and The Young People’s Work. 
Free discussion of these subjects took 
place at all these conferences with 
helpful results. 


Among the most interesting fea- 
tures of the Triennial were the meet- 
ings at which missionaries from the 
field told of their work. We wish 
that it might have been possible for 
every Auxiliary member to hear the 
stories, so simple and yet so vivid, in 
which the women who are represent- 
ing us on the mission fields gave us 
a glimpse of the work which they 
are doing. No one who listened to 
these could fail to resolve afresh to . 
support more loyally than ever be- — 
fore, both by their prayers and their 
gifts, the representatives whom we are 
proud to claim as ours. The speakers 
at these meetings were as follows: 
Deaconess Bedell and Mrs. Molineax 
from Alaska, Mrs. Hunt from the 
diocese of Atlanta, Miss Fullerton 
and Deaconess Stewart from China, 
Deaconess Knapp and Miss Cornwall- 
Legh from Japan, Mrs. Mosher, 
Deaconess Peppers and Deaconess 
Hargreaves from the Philippines, 
Deaconess Newell from Mexico and 
Mrs. Wyllie from the Dominican 
Republic. 

Miss Lindley’s Meditations given 
at the noon hour will long be remem- 
bered. Their beautiful simplicity and 
the depth of their spirituality will be 
recalled with gratitude always. At 
one of the noon-day intercession 
periods the Auxiliary had the privi- 
lege of listening to the Reverend W. 
Stanley Emery, brother of Julia C. 
Emery, who seemed to bring directly 
to those who heard him a renewed 
realization of the beauty of his sis- 
ter’s spirit and. devotion to the Auxil- 
lary. 

The Corporate Communion of the 
women of the Church at which was 
presented the Triennial United Thank 
Offering was held at Trinity Church, 
Bishop Tuttle being the celebrant. 
More than twelve hundred women, 
representing thousands of others in 
all parts of the world, gathered to 
place upon the altar their Thank Offer- 
ing and to pledge themselves anew to 
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the service of Christ and His Church. 
That same evening there was held in 
the Auditorium the United Thank 
Offering Mass Meeting, over five 
thousand people being present. Stir- 
ring words of welcome were said by 
Bishop Tuttle, after which Bishop 
Lloyd, who acted as chairman, made 
the first address, a beautiful memorial 
to the life and work of Miss Julia C. 
Emery. He was followed by Bishop 
Mikell, whose subject was the South, 
Bishop Moulton, who spoke of the 
West, and Dr. Sturgis, who presented 
with thrilling earnestness the Oriental 
situation and the Church’s opportunity 
there at this time. At the close of 
these addresses, Dr. Wood, with a 
few words descriptive of their fields 
and work, introduced the United 
Thank Offering missionaries who 
were present. Then came the an- 
nouncement of the amount of the 
triennial offering, $669,126, and the 


meeting closed with the singing of the 
Doxology, after which Bishop Tuttle 
pronounced the Benediction. 

The Triennial closed with a Corpo- 
rate Communion held at Saint Mark’s 
Church. The address at this service 
was made by the Right Reverend 
Louis C. Sanford, D.D., of the Dis- 
trict of San Joaquin. His earnest 
words were a fitting close to days so 
filled with promise for the future 
progress and development of the 
Auxiliary.. The Bishop took as his 
text Saint Peter’s beautiful admoni- 
tion “Be clothed with humility,” in- 
terpreting humility as self-forgetting 
service for others, and reminding us 
that it was our responsibility to make 
sure that the days through which we 
had passed with their inspiration and 
their planning should find their frui- 
tion in great things accomplished for 
Christ and for our fellowmen in all 
the world. 


STUDY CLASSES AT THE CONVENTION 
By Violet C. Kirby 


“God works in moments. We ask for long life, but ’tis deep life or grand 
moments that signify. Let the measure of time be spiritual, not mechanical. 
Life is unnecessarily long. Moments of insight, of fine personal relation, a 
smile, a glance—what ample borrowers of eternity they are!” 


TT\HESE words of Emerson were 

felt to be so true in many instances 
during our great Triennial meeting of 
the Church which has just closed, and 
especially so to the women in charge 
of the registration for the study 
classes. 

It was very much like having a 
large “At Home” which lasted for six 
days instead of one. There at that 
little booth we had the great privilege 
of meeting our Auxiliary sisters from 
all quarters of the globe. Comrades 
in service— from Santo Domingo, 
from Alaska, Paris, China, Japan, 
from the Philippines and every state 
in the Union, and American women 
who had traveled from Europe across 


an ocean and a continent to have a 
part in this great meeting of our 
Church. 

We clasped their hands, and looked 
into their eyes and bade them “welcome 
to Portland!” A glance at the list of 
classes and leaders and they invariably 
remarked, “How I wish I might have 
them all!’ and one is not surprised at 
the remark when you consider the 
list: Prayer, The Bible, Our Great 
Adventure, The Present Challenge to 
the Church, The Task of the Church, 
Wanted Leaders: A Study m Negro 
Development, The Program Pre- 
sented. 

We were very fortunate in having 
on our committee Miss Anna Mul- 
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herron, who is at the head of the Port- 
land Library Association, and who 
very kindly and graciously gave us 
the use of the whole third floor of the 
Central Library for the study classes, 
also two large rooms on another floor. 
These rooms were all comfortable 
and well adapted for such a purpose. 

The registration was most gratify- 
ing—between three hundred and fifty 
and four hundred signing the regis- 
tration cards. Quite a unique feature, 
J believe, was the attendance of so 
many men at the sessions. But why 
should they not be equally interested 
in such important subjects? 

It was also a great pleasure to have 
with us in our classes some of the 
women leaders in the other denomina- 
tions in our city. Apropos of this, a 
statesman recently remarked: “The 
rivalry which used to distract the ef- 
forts of missionary organizations has 
given place to a fraternal spirit which 
seeks to make all the religious bodies 
work together, not aiming at uniform- 
ity in organization but at friendly co- 
operation in a common cause.” 

The circumstances of the time we 
live in make the claim of Missions 


an urgent and insistent call to all re- 
ligious bodies. 

A corporate communion was held 
for the Woman’s Auxiliary Study 
Classes on September 13, at 7:30 
a.m., at the Pro-Cathedral. At this 
service women from all parts of the 
world knelt before the altar to par- 
take of the spiritual nourishment for 
the strengthening and refreshing of 
their souls. 

It was only twelve years ago that 
our devoted Miss Lindley inaugurated 
Mission Study Classes at the General 
Convention held in Cincinnati. How 
gratifying it must be for her to wit- 
ness the remarkable growth and great 
influence of this work she so wisely 
planned! And now the 1922 Trien- 
nial that we have planned for and 
prayed for during many months has 
arrived and departed. We are still 
thrilled with its messages of encour- 
agement and of achievement. May it 
inspire in us a more active soul, and 
may those of us who listened to Miss 
Lindley’s farewell talk hear forever 
in our ears her parting message— 
“That we may know Christ, and the 
power of His resurrection.” 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE TRIENNIAL 
By Adelaide T, Case 


fi I am almost completely in- 
experienced in Church Conven- 
tions, before I started out for Port- 
land my friends took care to warn 
me that I must not look for great 
things. And that I must be sure not 
to judge the Church by the trivial 
matters which often occupied the 
center of interest. Now that I am 
at home again, these same friends are 
asking me, “How did you like the 
Convention?” “Did anything hap- 
pen?” 

My answer is always much the 
same. I have to admit that I know 
very little of what the high ecclesias- 


tical dignitaries accomplished. I 
never had the honor of visiting the 
bishops at all, and the house of depu- 
ties I only viewed once or twice from 
the gallery. Most of the time I spent 
in the Woman’s Auxiliary meetings, 
sitting as a visitor in the back of the 
room. And about these women’s 
meetings I can be unreservedly en- 
thusiastic. They were, I can tell my 
friends, truly great meetings. If one 
were to “judge the Church” by such 
meetings (but just why we should 
judge the Church at all any more than’ 
we should judge our neighbors is not 
quite clear to me!) one could indeed 
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take heart. It was impossible not to 
feel a renewed confidence in the 
never-failing resources of God and in 
the readiness of the Church to meet 
the tremendous challenge of the 
world today. : 

_ When I try to break up my general 
impressions into any sort of an an- 
alysis, I find such words coming into 
my mind as Devotion, Singlemindeda- 
ness, Cooperation, Purposefulness. 

Devotion was, we may be sure, the 
root of it all. The prayers of thou- 
sands of women all over the world 
were constantly sustaining us. Many 
of us will remember longest of all, I 
suppose, three outstanding spiritual 
experiences: Bishop Lloyd’s appeal 
to us in that first Quiet Hour to give 
the Holy Spirit full freedom in our 
lives; Miss Lindley’s Meditations 
when somehow all our concerns were 
carried up to a new level and seen 
in the light of the Father’s will and 
above all the great quiet of the United 
Thank Offering service where, in a 
corporate act of thanksgiving, the 
women of the Church offered them- 
selves for the coming of the Kingdom 
of God. 

It was the spirit of devotion which 
kept that group of women so doggedly 
at their task. They worked. The 
meetings were long, some of them 
were exhausting. But there was 
none of the irritation of wasted time 
and energy. Everything pointed in 
the same direction and was concerned 
with the one issue: What can we 
do, all of us together, the women of 
the Church, to meet the problems of 
the world today? Singlemindedness 
characterized every session. 

Perhaps it was because the prob- 
lems were so enormous and so in- 
sistent that Codperation was con- 
stantly emphasized and that ways and 
means of greater codperation—be- 
tween the various women’s organiza- 
tions and between men and women— 
took up so much of the time given 
to discussion. 


al 


Prone 


The women of the Convention 
looked ahead. They made plans. It 
was this forward look, taken codp- 
eratively, with deep inward reliance 
on the Spirit of God, which was the 
greatest and most inspiring element 
of the whole Convention. Two great 
new adventures were initiated, the 
training school for colored women, 
and the house for missionaries in 
New York City. These will give us 
opportunity to translate enthusiasm 
into immediate action. In addition 
they may be taken as symbolic as 
representing the Purposefulness which 
characterized this Triennial. We are 
indeed pressing on toward the goal. 


OFFICERS’ CONFERENCES 


HE Officers’ Conferences will be 

held as usual on the third Thurs- 
day of the month, beginning with 
November and ending with April, 
with the exception of the December 
meeting, which will be held on the 
second Thursday (the third Thursday 
falling too near the holidays). The 
general subject will be the plans 
undertaken at the Triennial in Port- 
land. The first three meetings will 
take up some of the subjects discussed 
at the Triennial, and the last three, 
methods for carrying out these plans. 

The services will be held at ten 
o’clock in the chapel of the Church 
Missions House, preceding the con 
ferences which begin at ten-thirty. 


Tue TRIENNIAL AT PORTLAND 
PLANS 
Nov. 16—-Business Sessions. 
Dec. 14—International Relation- 
ships and Church Unity. 
Jan. 18—The Woman’s Auxiliary 
: and Citizenship. 
MrrHops 
Feb. 15—Stewardship—U nited 
Thank Offering and the 
Two Auxiliary Specials. 
Mch. 15—Educational Plans—1923 
and 1924. 
Apr. 19—Leadership. 
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The 
General Church Program 


Unanimously adopted by both Houses of the General Convention. 
Unanimously recommended by the Joint Committee of the Conven- 
tion. It represents fourteen months of investigation and preparation. 


WHAT IS IT? 


It is a program of real needs and is not merely an objective stated in 
terms of money. The needs proposed to be met during the first year involve 
an expenditure of $6,000,000. The maintenance of existing work will require 
$4,000,000 and up to this amount appropriations have been made. Proposed 
new work will call for the remaining $2,000,000. 


In determining the new projects to be proposed every effort was made to 
see that the several fields and types of work were treated in an equitable 
and balanced way, and in the selection of the particular projects was the work 
of the diocesan authorities concerned. In listing these needs in the order of 
their relative importance to the whole work of the Church, consideration was 
given to the following points: 


1. Demonstrated missionary, educational and social opportunity. 
2. Need of outside assistance. 

3. Prospects for growth. 

4. Spirit of co-operation of local people. 


In recommending the adoption of the program and the method of its 
presentation to the Church the Joint Committee of the General Convention said: 


“We feel that the Church will have before it the vision of its full oppor- 
tunity and also the constant reminder that it has appropriated a definite and 
attainable amount and has contracted to spend it in definite ways, for which 
agreements every Diocese represented in General Convention is proportionately 
responsible. 


“We call upon every Diocese to recognize its responsibility as a loyal part 
of the whole Church to exert its utmost effort to meet the whole quota assigned 
to it by the Church, though at the same time we recognize that no Diocese must 
be adjudged recreant by reason of the fact that it may fail to reach a 
standard expressed in terms of money if it has made, and -is making, every 
possible and consistent effort to reach its full quota.” is 


Will the Whole Church Take Up the Whole Challenge ? 


Copies of the Program may be secured from The Book Store at the 
Church Missions House. Price 50 cents. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


281 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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moe Crone 


‘William Donald Mitchell 


hee = JNO.WILLIAMS,ING. 
r DURING BRONZE FOUNDRY 
556 West 27@ STREET (DwE SS 
NEw YORK CITy 


CORRES PONDE? DENCE INVITED 


CHURCH SCHOOLS IN THE DIOCESE OF 
VIRGINIA, INC. 
Rt. Rev. Wm. C. Brown, D. D., President 


FOR BOYS—St. Christopher’s, Westhampton, 
Tes ($600); Christchurch, Middlesex Co. 
( : 
FOR GIRLS—St. Catherine’s, Westhampton, Rich- 
mond; St. Anne’s, seeded ry rami ($500); St. 
Margaret’s, Tappahannock ($450 

Charming Virginia pe Reain ed Christian cul- 
ture, scholarship; moderate cost due to Church 
ownership (Episcopal). 

For catalogues address 
Rev. E. L. Woodward, M. A., M. D., Dean, 
Diocesan Offices, 400 Old Dominion Trust Bldg., 

Richmond, Virginia. 
Mention The Spirit of Missions when writing. 


Van Duzen Bells 
formerly Van Duzen & Tift 
Guaranteed Genuine Bell Metal 


Bells made of Copper and Tin. 
Famous for full rich tones, vol- 


ume and durability. 


The E. W. Van Duzen Co, 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


428-434 East Second St. Send for catalogue, 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


TROY, NY. 


AND 


220 BROADWAY, NY. CITY 


Est, 1837 


Grants, Gifts and Loans, 
AmericanChurchBuilding FundCommission 


281 Fourth Avenue 


New York 


NEW BOOKS 
ON MISSIONS 


DRAMATIZED MISSION- 


ARY STORIES 


Mary M. Russell, Author of 

*“‘Dramatized Bible Stories’’ 
Mrs. Russell has again supplied for young 
people a series of wonderfully simple, yet 
highly dramatic plays. A wide range of 
subject combined with simplicity make it 
an ideal book for the average school or 
society. 12mo. Net, $1.00 


INDIA INKLINGS 


Margaret T. Applegarth, Author 
of ‘‘Missionary Stories for Little 


Folks,’’ etc. 
Delightful stories for little folks, of life 
and mission work in India, illustrated by 
the author in her own inimitable way. A 
supplementary reading book for this year’s 
study. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


LAMPLIGHTERS ACROSS 
THE SEA Margaret T. Applegarth 


The ‘“‘lamplighters’’ of whom Miss Apple- 
garth tells, are the men who translated 
the Holy Scriptures into the languages of 
mission fields, and whose work still goes 
on in the marvelous transformation of 
human lives through the Bible’s influence. 
New Edition. Illustrated 12mo. Net, $1.25 


AFRICAN ADVENTURERS 


Jean Kenyon Mackenzie 
The famous author of ‘‘Black Sheep’’ has 
given to these stories of African life that 
same wonderful atmosphere, which stamps 
her work as that of a literary genius. The 
children of the dark continent speak to 
the hearts of the children of America. 
New Edition, Dlustrated. 12mo, Net, $1.25 


MAKING THE WORLD 
CHRISTIAN Essential Objectives 


in Missionary Endeavor 

Bishop John M. Moore 
A scholarly and inspiring volume on the 
fundamental aims of the missionary enter- 
prise, by one of our leading Missionary 
Executives. 12mo. Net, $1.75 


MISSIONARY MESSACES 


Rev. James F. Love, D.D., Secre- 
tary of the Southern Baptist Foreign 
Mission Board. 
Inspiring chapters on the Missionary Ideal, 
the New World Conditions, Unity on the 
Foreign Field, etc., by a great missionary 
leader. Cloth. Net, $1.25 
AT YOUR RELIGIOUS BOOK STORE 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
DORAN 


Publishers in America for Hodder & Stoughton 
BOOKS ‘244 Madison Ave. New York 


Kindly mention THE Spirit or Mission when writing to advertisers. 755 
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Missionary Boxes! | MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Suits and Overcoats CHICAGO. U.S.A. 
for Clergymen at Low Prices, Will send you free upon request the complete 50th 
anniversary catalog of general merchandise. This 


Samples on request. book will bring -you the full advantage of all our 


Fifty Years’ experience in creating low prices on 


Cassocks, Surplices, goods of standard, serviceable quality. 
i Our © t Department is shipping regularly to all 
Stoles,Clerical Collars Oa Mapes Dene "Sun wiguiGwaby BUREAU 
7 ttends to the assembling, packing an Pp: oO 
and Shir ts i ieiceary baggage and supplies. Save money by 
10% cash discount to Auxiliaries taking advantage of our low foreign freight rates. 
Seo ee Ask for our Missionary Circular No. 50-J. 
Cox Sons & Vining Our customers order from us absolutely without risk. 
131-133 E. 23rd St., New York We Guarantee Safe Delivery of Our Merchandise 


Anywhere in the World 


The Schilling Press, Inc. 


MAGAZINES 


Needlecraft, 12 months for.50 cents, stamps. 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Pictorial Review, 
oman’s Home Companion, each $1.50 
a year. 


Every Child’s Magazine, $1.50 a year, tnal 
copy for 8 cents stamps. 


McCall’s Magazine, $1.00 a year. 


RINTERS 
of Quality 


You may order any magazines from me. 


JAMES SENIOR, Lamar, Missourj 


137-139 East 25th St. NEW YORK 


Circulate freely the Thin-Paper Editions, Paper-bound, of 


The Faith by Which We Live 


By BISHOP FISKE 


Catholic Principles 


By REV. F.N. WESTCOTT 


Reasons for Being a Churchman 


By REV. A, W. LITTLE, D.D. 


Price, 50 cents each. Postage about 6 cents 


These books comprise the trilogy of the Church’s popular literature. The new editions 
in paper are so attractively made that they suggest their actual quality of readability 
by their very appearance. 


Sell copies from the Church porch ! Have copies on hand for lending! 


Standard library editions of the same works, the first $1 50, the others each $1.25, 
Postage about 12 cts. each additional. 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO., 1801-1811 Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ADVERTISING—SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Che Divinity Srhnnl 
nf the 
Protestant Episcopal Church 


in Philadelphia 


Graduate Courses. Privileges at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 
FACULTY 
Rev. GEORGE G. BARTLETT, S.T.D., 

Dean. Homiletics and Pastoral 
Care. 
Rey. LUCIEN M.. ROBINSON, S.T.D., 
DieG: Liturgics. Church Polity 
and Canon Law. 
Rev. JAMES ALAN MONTGOMERY, 
Ph.D., S.T.D. Old Testament Liter- 
ature and Language. 
Rey. GEORGE C. FOLEY, S7ED. 
Systematie Divinity. 
Rev. JOSEPH CULLEN AYER. Ph.D., 
DDS Ecclesiastical History. 
Rey. EN KBHITH YERKES, Ph.D., 
bone ae ORs History of Religions. 
meee GEORGE A. BARTON, Ph.D., 
LL.D. New ‘Testament Literature 
and Language. 
Rev. GEORGE WILLIAM DOUGLAS, 
D.D. Homiletics and ‘Pastoral 
Care, 
Rev. S. U. MITMAN, Ph.D., 


Religious Pedagogy. 


For Catalogue, 
Send to the Dean, 207 St. Mark’s Square. 


The General 


Theological Seminary 
Chelsea Square, N. Y. City 


This is the only Seminary under 
the control of the General Conven- 
tion of the Episcopal Church. 

The regular course of three years 
covers a thorough study of all the 
usual departments of Theological 
training, and Students, after the first 
year, may specialize in certain De- 
partments. 

Students may, without extra charge, 
under the advice of the Dean and 
Faculty, attend certain courses at 
Columbia or New York Universities. 

Scholarship aid is given when 
needed. 

For details, address 


THE DEAN, 


1 Chelsea Square, 
New York City. 


Che Protestant Episcopal 
Chealogical Seminary 
in Virginia 


Special Instruction for Students 
Going to the Missionary Field 


Session Opens Third Wednesday 
in September 


Special Students Admitted 


This Seminary has founded all the 
Foreign Missions of the Episcopal 
Church except where in recent years 
the Church has followed the flag irto 
our newly acquired Colonial posses- 
sions. It has given more than eighty 
men to the Foreign Field. 


For catalogues, apply to 


THE DEAN 


Theological Seminary, Va. 


St. Stephen’s College 


is the only official college of 
the Episcopal Church in the 
East. Planned for men de- 
siring an all-around under- 
graduate education, and for 
those looking forward to 
graduate courses elsewhere 
in Law, Journalism, the 
Ministry, Social Service, 
Literature and Commerce. 
It grants the Bachelor’s De- 
gree in Arts. 


It has five notes: Sim- 
plicity of Living, Democratic 
Fellowship, Blunt Sincerity, 
Virile Religion, Sound 
Scholarship. The Cost is 
$500 a year for everything. 


Address President Bell, 


Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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Berkeley Divinity School 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Address 
Rev. William Palmer Ladd, D. D. 


Dean 


ic 


ALL SAINTS SCHOOL 
SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 
A church school for girls and children 
The Bishop, President 
Miss Helen S. Peabody, Principal 


CHRIST HOSPITAL 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


(Episcopal Church), offers three years’ course 
of Training for Nurses. Pupils eligible for 
State Registration. Allowance $15.00 monthly. 
Apply to Rev. Thomas A. Hyde, Chaplain- 
Superintendent 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A homelike school for girls. College prepara- 
tory and General Courses. 


MARY EVERETT LADD, B.L., Principal. 


The New York Training School 
for Deaconesses 


Prepares Women for Religious Work 
as Deaconesses, Missionaries or Trained 
Workers in Religious Education and 
Social Service. Address 


DEACONESS DAHLGREN or 
DEACONESS GILLESPY 
St. Faith’s House, 419 West 110th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Ree 
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Episcopal 
Theological School 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Affiliated with Harvard University 


For Catalog, address THE DEAN. 


TRINITY SCHOOL 


139 WEST 91st ST., NEW YORK 
FOUNDED 1709 


From Primary through college entrance 


214th Year Begins Monday, September 25th 


THE 


CHURCH TRAINING ~ 


AND 


DEACONESS HOUSE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA | 


provides for resident students a two 
years’ course of study and training in 
practical work, fitting them to be 
Church Workers or Deaconesses. 
ADDRESS 
DEACONESS CLARA M. CARTER 
708 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Bishop Payne Divinity School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church See 
training colored men for the ministry. One of 
the first of the Church Institutions endorsed 
and aided by the American Church Institute 
for Negroes. 

About eighty alumni (more than sixty per 
cent of the colored clerey of the Church) are 
now laborers in the Lord’s vineyard. 


The curriculum covers the full canonical 
course for Deacon’s and Priest’s orders. The 
degree of Bachelor in Divinity is awarded. 


The forty-fifth session opens Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 26, 1922. a 


For catalogue and information, apply to 
Rev. F. G. Rresrz, M.A., D.D., Dean, 
Petersburg, Virginia. 
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St. Auqustine’s 
School 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Founded 1867 


RALEIGH 


Our oldest Church School for the 
training of Negro Y outh 


Enrollment, 1921-1922, 500 


High School, Normal and Voca- 


tional Departments. 


Training School for Nurses at 
St. Agnes’ Hospital. 


St. Augustine’s is on the ac- 
credited list of the State De- 
partment of Education. 


For catalog and further infor- 
mation, address 


REV. EDGAR H. GOOLD, Principal 


The Evangelical 
€ducation Society 


OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
130 South 22nd Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

AIDS STUDENTS FOR THE 
MINISTRY 
and distributes Evangelical Literature 
President, Hon. Roland S. Morris, 
LL.D. Active Vice-President, Rt. 


Rey, Dhomas J; Garland, D:D; 
General Secretary, Rev. S. Lord 


Gilberson, M.A. Treasurer, Alfred 
Lee, Esq. General Counsel, Har- 
old Goodwin, Esq. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
I give and bequeath to “THE 
EVANGELICAL EDUCATION 
SOCGIE RY JO sbi BROW 
ES ANt heal on OePeAL I. 
CHURCH,” incorporated by the 
legislature of Pennsylvania, the 
first Monday in November, one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
nine, —————Dollars or—————— 
Real Estate, to be used for the gen- 

eral purposes of the Society. 


The Theological Bepart- 
ment of the Cniversity 
of the South 


SEWANEE .~© - TENN. 


An integral pcrtion of 
the University, where 
the student of The- 
ology meets in the 
frank intercourse of a 
common life, with the 
student of History and 
Literature on the one 
hand, and with the 
student of Science on 
the other. 


For Catalogue, Address 
THE DEAN 


of the Theological Department 


SEWANEB - - - TENN. 


DeKoven Academyp 


College Preparatory and Grammar 
School Department 


A Church School for Boys in 


Racine, Wis. 


Fall term starts Monday, October 
2. Small classes, personal instruc- 
tions, and supervised study. Our 
first aim, a thorough grounding in 
the fundamentals of education. 
Preparation for life as well as for 
college or business. Elective courses 
based on consultations with students 
and their parents. A few boarding 
students accepted in Head Master’s 
home. 

THE REV. R. H. M. BAKER, 
Rector of the Academy 
JOHN B. CUSHMAN, B.A. 
(St. John’s College), Head Master 
Apply for terms to 
DE KOVEN ACADEMY, 
Lock Box, Racine, Wis. 
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St. John’s Sanatorium 


A Church Institution for the 
Care of Tuberculars 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 


RT. REV. F. B. HOWDEN, D. D., 
President of the Board 


VEN. WINFRED H. ZIEGLER, 
Superintendent and Chaplain 


03) 
© 


A fully equipped modern institution, steam heated throughout. Climatic 
condition unsurpassed. Altitude 5,000 feet. Annual precipitation 714 inches. 
Complete X-Ray and electro-therapeutic pcoaaaeee Trained nurses in ¢con- 
stant attendance. Hotel cuisine. 


For rates and other information address 


ST. JOHN’S SANATORIUM, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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Church Furnishings 


IN GOLD, SILVER, BRASS, 
BRONZE, MARBLE and WOOD 
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Altars Pulpits Chalices 
Chancel Rails Candlesticks Baptismal Fonts 
Alms and Receiving Basins 
Altar and Processional Crosses 
Lecterns Credences 
Memorial Tablets in Brass or Bronze 


Stained Glass 
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SPAULDING AND COMPANY 
Michigan Ave. and Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
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se ri VERY Christmas an increasing number of our readers 
; present to their friends a year’s subscription to THE 
I y 1v 
A¢ Sprrit oF Missions. It is a reasonable and most appropriate 
r remembrance. Simply send your list of names and addresses 
\ and a dollar for each name and we will do the rest. Avoid 
f the worry of what to buy and the trouble and expense of 
MN packing and mailing. 
we To every person for whom you subscribe we will mail in 
? your name, for arrival just before Christmas, an attractive 
Ne Christmas Gift card heralding the forthcoming visits of THE, 
f Spirit or Missions. If desired the card will be sent direct 
s\ to you to be forwarded. 
y $1.00 a year. Canada & Foreign $1.25 
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as a Christmas Gift, with Announcement card, to 
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For additional subscriptions use a separate sheet 


A Magazine for the Parlor and the Study 


Record °f Christian Work 


East Northfield, Massachusetts 


A monthly review of world-wide religious thought and activity, 
with contributed articles, sermons and studies; departments of 
Bible study, devotional reading, and methods; and reports of 


Ilus- 


addresses delivered at the famous Northfield conferences. 
trated. 
OCTOBER DOUBLE NUMBER, 40 CENTS 


Conference addresses and articles as follows: 


The Greatest Fact in History, Bishep 

Brent; 

World’s Challenge to Chris- 

tianity, R. E. Speer; 

Behold the Man! and 

The Persian Period in Jewish His- 
tory, Rev. J. D. Jones, D.D.; 

The Challenge to American Wom- 
anhood, Rev. A. W. Beaven, 
D.D.; 

The Necessity of Christ, Rev. John 
McDowell, D.D.; 

The Pharisee and the Publican, Rev. 
Floyd W. Tomkins, D.D.; 

For Love’s Sake (Philemon), and 

The Historical Background of Cer- 
tain Psalms, and 

The Soul of St. Paul, Rev. Frederic 
C. Spurr; 

Fishing, Rev. Len G. Broughton, 
Dips 


The 


“9 


Paul’s Idea of Preaching, Rev. W. 
B. McLeod; 

For Christ in Papua, Rev. Charles 
W. Abel; 

False Limits, Rev. J. Stuart Holden, 
D:D: 


7? 


Power in Christian Service, Rev. 
Cornelius Woelfkin, D.D.; 

Did Israel Derive Its Culture and 
Religion from Babylonia? Rev. 
Albert’ 7.. Clay,,D:D:; 

Obstinate Faith, Rev. W. L. Watkin- 
son; 

The Book of Joshua. Daily Notes, 
with prayers, by Dr. John Gard- 
ner. Popular treatment, well 
balanced between scholarship 
and practical religion. 

All in addition to the other regu- 
lar departments. 


We have on hand the manuscript of over thirty 1922 conference ad- 
dresses which we plan to print as space permits during the coming 


months. 


Friends are therefore urged to subscribe by the year and so 


get messages from the Northfield platform every month. 


Two Series for 1923 by Leaders of English and Scotch Thought 


Questions Men Put to Jesus 


How can a Man be Born Again when he 
is Old? Rey. Dinsdale T. Young. 

Which is the Great Commandment? 
Rev. E. S. Woods. 

Who is my Neighbor? 

Rey. Prof. Carnegie Simpson. 
How Often shall my Brother Offend and 
I Forgive him? Rev. Samuel Chadwick. 
Is it Lawful to Give Tribute to Caesar? 
Dr. J. Scott Lidgett. 


What is Truth? Rev. W. Y. Fullerton. 


The Christian View of Life 


Is Love the Greatest Thing in the World? 
Dr. James Moffatt. 
Is the Social Gospel a Gospel? 

Dr. W. E. Orchard. 

The Breadth of the Gospel. 
Rev. J. R. P. Sclater. 
The Cross of Christ: Life’s Eternal Center. 
Principal Clow. 

The Founder of Democracy. 
Dr. Norman Maclean. 

Beyond the Visible Horizon. 
Rev. W. M. Macgregor. 


Great Thoughts From Master Minds 


Selections from ancient and modern literature, a page a month, by Gordon Hutton. 
Special Numbers with Timely Articles for 1923 


January—Prayer and Praise 


February—Efficiency and Equipment 


Better begin with the October Double Number (if not sold out). 


Canada, $2.25; foreign, $2.50. 
624, East Northfield, Mass. 


Address: 


EERE 


March—tThe Bible 
April—Cross and Crown 


Two dollars a year; 
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